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On  October  1-6,  1995,  the  San  Antonio  Express-News  participated 
in  a  Total  C.omniunity  Coverage  Project  conducted  by  the  Maynard 
Institute  for  Journalism  Education.The  special  section  resulting  from 
tins  project  brought  San  Antonio’s  diverse  community  btm 
homes  ol  each  of  our  readers.  Every  segment  of  the  coi 
important  to  us.  With  this  projecMhe  ^  Antonio  Ext 
renewed  it's  130-year'Old  pledge  to  represent  aJl  of  San 
South  Texas  within  its  pages. 
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You  absolutely  have  to  get  the  shot,  but  the  light  is  fading  fast— and  the  presses  are  waiting.  You  scrounge 
around  in  your  camera  bag,  looking  for  just  the  right  film.  But  it  isn't  there. 

Sound  familiar?  It  doesn't  have  to. 

The  fact  is,  there's  one  professional  film  that  works  as  hard  as  you  do.  Kodak  Ektapress  400 
Professional  Film,  its  multispeed  characteristics  allow  you  to  shoot  at  ISO  100,  200,  400,  800— 
even  1000— and  get  consistently  good  results.  The  film  gives  you  crisp  image  structure  and  . 

rich,  accurate  color— all  without  the  extra  time  required  for  push  processing. 

What's  more,  Kodak  Ektapress  400  multispeed  delivers  exceptional  scan¬ 
ning  consistency,  speed  and  accuracy  when  combined  with  the  Kodak 
Professional  RFS  2035  plus  film  scanner. 

So  now  not  only  is  it  easier  to  get  great  images  in  a  variety  of 
situations,  it's  easier  to  get  them  to  press  on  time,  too. 


Kodak 


Official  imaQing 
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©  1995  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Kodak  and  Ektapress  are  trademarks. 
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The  many  colors  of  New  England 

Winter,  spring,  summer  or  fall,  every  season  holds  a  wealth  of  advertising  opportunities  for  smart 
retailers  in  New  England  Newspapers.  Whether  it’s  the  warmth  of  summer  or  the  chill  of  winter 
ski  slopes.  New  England  is  the  place  for  increased  sales  and  steady  profits. 

Place  your  ads  in  these  New  England  Newspapers  and  tap  into 
the  treasure  of  the  Northeast. 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Joumal  (M) 
Sunday-Sun  Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfieid)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 
Community  Newspapers  (Daily  &  Weekly) 
Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 

VERMONT 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
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^,25  26  27  28  28  30 


OCTOBER 

20-2 1  —  Southeastern  Advertising  Publishers  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Terrace  Garden  Inn,  Atlanta 
22-24  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Chicago 

25- 28  —  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Convention,  Westin 
Hotel,  Indianapolis 

26- 29  —  Society  of  Environmental  Journalists/International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Environmental  Journalists  Conference,  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Cambridge 

NOVEMBER 

1  -3  —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco 

2-4  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Classified  Conference, 
Midland  Hotel,  Chicago 

15- 17  —  Editor  &.  Publisher/European  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation/Swiss  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Publishers  Association  In¬ 
teractive  Publishing  Conference,  Swissotel,  Zurich 

1 6-  19  —  New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Shawmut  Ocean  Resort,  Kennebunkport,  Maine 

JANUARY 

1  8-20  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Conference, 
Inter-Continental  Hotel,  Chicago 

FEBRUARY 

2 1  -24  —  Editor  &.  Publisher  Interactive  Newspapers  Conference,  | 
Hyatt  Embarcadero,  San  Francisco 

22-24  —  Inland  Press  Association  Weekly  Newspaper  Publishers 
Conference,  Holiday  Inn  Sun  Spree  Resort,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

25- 28  —  Inland  Press  Association  Key  Executives  Conference, 
Registry  Resort,  Naples,  Fla. 

29-3/2  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Digital  Imag¬ 
ing  Conference,  Adams  Mark  Hotel,  Denver 

MARCH 

1  -3  —  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 

2- 6  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Publishers  Conference,  In- 
nisbrook  Hilton,  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

3- 6  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Co-op  Conference,  j.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Houston 

24-27  —  International  Press  Institute  World  Congress  and  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly,  Amman/Jerusalem/jericho 

26- 28  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1  4- 17  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Banff,  Alberta 

1  6- 19  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention, 
J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

26-27  —  Southeastern  Advertising  Publishers  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Terrace  Garden  Inn,  Atlanta 
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rial  and  business  offices  at  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1001 1.  Second-class 
postage  paid  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  additional  mailing  offices.  Printed  at  William 
Byrd  Press  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.  23228.  Titles  patented  and  registered  and  contents 
copyrighted  1995  by  Editor  Publisher  Co.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Annual  sub¬ 
scription  $65  in  the  United  States  and  possessions  and  in  Canada.  All  other,  $125.  No 
claims  for  back  issues  honored  after  one  year. 
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WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

Staying  in  sequence 

NOTHING  AROUSES  LANGUAGE  purists  like  a  good 
brouhaha  over  the  sequence  of  tenses.  Webster’s  Dictionary 
of  English  Usage  reports  that  sequence-of-tense  issues  have 
been  popping  up  since  the  18th  Century.  It  also  suggests 
that  you  will  be  a  lot  happier  if  you  simply  do  not  worry 
about  them. 

And  —  if  the  pages  of  most  newspapers  are  any  indica¬ 
tion  —  most  of  us  don’t.  In  fact,  if  an  informal  poll  of  my 
newsroom  is  any  indication,  most  of  us  don’t  even  know 
what  the  phrase  “sequence  of  tenses”  means. 

Still,  there  are  plenty  of  purists  among  our  readers.  And 
they  expect  us  to  be  holdouts  against  changes  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  So  we  should  at  least  give  the  sequence  of  tenses  a 
nod. 

The  phrase  refers  to  the  relationship  of  the  tense  in  the 
main  clause  of  a  sentence  to  the  tense  in  the  subordinate 
clause.  Proper  tense  sequences  can  take  two  forms. 

In  the  “natural  sequence  of  tenses,”  a  past-tense  verb  in 
the  main  clause  goes  with  a  present-tense  or  future-tense 
verb  in  a  subordinate  clause.  For  example,  “He  SAID  that 
daily  newspapers  REACH  (or  WILL  REACH)  relatively 
fewer  women  readers.”  (“He  said”  is  the  main  clause  in  this 
construction.  The  rest  of  it  forms  the  subordinate  clause.) 

In  the  “attracted”  or  “normal”  sequence  of  tenses,  the 
main  and  subordinate  clauses  have  the  same  tense.  “He 
SAID  that  daily  newspapers  REACHED  relatively  fewer 
women  readers.” 

Although  such  constructions  may  be  consistent,  they  of¬ 
ten  are  inaccurate.  In  the  example  just  cited,  for  example, 
even  though  our  source  made  his  statement  at  some  time  in 
the  past,  the  condition  he  cited  continues  in  the  present. 

Nonetheless,  when  readers  notice  problems  with  our  se¬ 
quence  of  tenses,  it’s  often  because  we  depart  from  the  at¬ 
tracted  (or  “normal”)  sequence.  Note  these  examples: 

•  “Pro-reform  groups  in  the  Russian  republic  and  in  the 
Ukraine  SAID  initial  results  indicate  they  ARE  scoring 
well.”  (The  main  clause  is  in  past  tense,  and  the  subordinate 
clause  is  in  the  present  tense.) 

•  “  .  .  .  The  trooper  LEARNED  the  men  were  driving  a 
car  listed  by  Sacramento  police  as  stolen  and  that  the  men 
ARE  prime  suspects  in  the  burglary  of  a  Bandon  church  ear¬ 
lier  that  day.  (Same  deal .  .  .  past  tense  in  the  main  clause 
and  present  tense  in  the  subordinate  clause.) 

When  the  main  clause  is  in  the  past  tense  and  the  subor¬ 
dinate  clause  refers  to  something  that  happened  still  further 
into  the  past,  the  appropriate  tense  for  the  subordinate 
clause  is  past  perfect.  “He  SAID  that  daily  newspapers  HAD 
REACHED  relatively  fewer  women  readers.” 

As  you  can  see,  this  is  an  issue  that  easily  bogs  down  in 
grammatical  trivia.  The  best  advice  is  probably  to  read  your 
copy  aloud,  listen  for  obvious  inconsistencies  and  leave  your 
tense  worries  behind  at  that  point.  You  may  occasionally 
draw  a  letter  of  complaint  from  an  irate  grammarian.  But,  as 
Webster’s  points  out,  you’ll  probably  be  a  lot  happier,  too. 


Hart  is  the  senior  editor  for  writing  and  staff  development  and 

-  j  rphortinp  at  the  Oremnian.  Portland.  Ore. 
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Morning  sports 
tabloid  launched 
in  Wisconsin 

THE  POST-CRESCENT,  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  has 
launched  a  morning  sports  tabloid  that 
appears  every  Monday  during  the 
Green  Bay  Packers  football  season. 

Packers  Final  goes  on  sale  at  news¬ 
stands,  restaurants  and  other  vending 
outlets  every  Monday  morning  at  6  a.m. 
throughout  the  paper’s  Fox  Valley  circu¬ 
lation  area,  including  Oshkosh  and 
Green  Bay.  Post-Crescent  subscribers 
get  the  16-page  tabloid  section  inside 
their  complete  newspaper  at  the  normal 
afternoon  home  delivery  time. 

Launched  Sept.  4,  Packers  Final  will 
be  published  the  morning  after  every 
regular-season  Packers  game. 

“Packers  Final  is  evidence  of  our  con¬ 
tinuing  commitment  to  bringing  Pack¬ 
ers  fans  the  most  complete  news  and 
photo  coverage  of  the  team  as  early  as 
possible  after  game  day,”  Post-Crescent 
publisher  Jim  Gleim  said. 


buyout  program  was  announced  in 
August. 

The  number  of  employees  accepted 
into  the  plan  represents  67%  of  the  279 
applications  received  by  the  company. 
A  total  of  48  employees  in  news  and 
editorial  were  part  of  the  plan. 

In  a  statement,  the  company  said 
that  the  final  number  of  employees  who 
leave  the  Courant  under  the  buyout 
plan  may  change. 

Those  who  have  been  accepted  into 
the  plan  can  still  decide  to  stay  at  the 
newspaper. 

If  that  happens,  the  newspaper  will 
review  the  list  of  applicants  and  may 
permit  others  into  the  program. 

About  85%  of  the  employees  accept¬ 
ed  into  the  program  will  leave  the 
newspaper  by  mid-October. 

Cop  indicted 
in  shooting  of 
homeless  vendor 

A  CHICAGO  POLICE  officer  has 
been  indicted  by  a  Cook  County  grand 
jury  for  involuntary  manslaughter  for 
shooting  a  homeless  Street  Wise  vendor 
during  a  late  night  off-duty  confronta¬ 
tion  last  July  30. 

At  a  Sept.  27  hearing,  Gregory  Beck¬ 
er,  34,  pleaded  innocent  to  that  count 
plus  charges  of  official  misconduct  and 
armed  violence  in  connection  with  the 
fatal  shooting  of  Joseph  Gould,  a  36- 
year-old  sometimes  vendor  of  Street- 
Wise,  a  Chicago  newspaper  produced 
and  sold  by  the  homeless. 

The  indictment  is  the  latest  twist  in 
the  tangled  case  that  has  grown  from 
an  apparent  request  for  a  handout  to  a 
shooting  to  a  racially  and  politically 
charged  issue  that  resembles  a  Chicago 
version  of  the  Rodney  King  beating 
case. 

Streetwise  vendors,  prominent 
African-American  politicians,  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  city  have  raised  questions 
about  the  handling  of  the  case  by  Cook 
County  State’s  Attorney  Jack  O’Malley. 

Their  furor  stems  from  O’Malley’s  de¬ 
cision  to  first  charge  Becker  in  a  prelim¬ 
inary  hearing  before  a  Cook  County 
Circuit  Court  judge  —  who  Sept.  6 
threw  out  the  most  serious  charge,  in¬ 
voluntary  manslaughter,  after  a  two-day 
hearing  (E&P,  Sept.  16,  p.  26). 


O’Malley  maintains  he  wanted  to 
present  the  case  in  open  court  —  rather 
than  in  the  secret  grand  jury  system  — 
so  the  public  could  judge  for  itself  the 
merits  of  the  charges. 

Among  the  few  agreed-upon  details 
of  the  confrontation  are  these:  Becker, 
a  married  white  man,  was  walking  with 
his  black  self-described  “girlfriend”  from 
the  American  Bar,  a  dance  club  co¬ 
owned  by  former  Chicago  Bears  foot¬ 
ball  star  Walter  Payton,  when  Gould 
approached  and  offered  to  wash  Beck¬ 
er’s  car  windshield. 

Soon,  angry  words  were  exchanged, 
Becker  retrieved  his  9  mm  semi-auto¬ 
matic  weapon  from  his  trunk,  a  shot 
was  fired  and  Gould  lay  dead  of  a 
wound  to  his  head.  Becker  and  his 
companion  drove  away. 

Gould  was  not  selling  StreetWise  at 
the  time  and  had  alcohol  and  cocaine 
in  his  system,  according  to  an  autopsy. 
The  homeless  man  also  had  a  criminal 
record,  police  say. 

More  violence 
in  Detroit 
newspaper  strike 

IN  WHAT  IS  becoming  a  weekly  ritual, 
striking  workers  trying  to  block  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  combined  Sunday  Detroit 
News  and  Free  Press  clashed  with  po¬ 
lice  outside  a  Detroit  Newspapers  facili¬ 
ty  Oct.  1. 

This  time,  the  target  was  the  Clayton 
distribution  center  in  Detroit,  where  as 
many  as  150  pickets  gathered  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  stop  Detroit  Newspapers  trucks 
from  dropping  off  inserts  for  the  Sunday 
paper. 

Police  reported  17  arrests,  most  for 
malicious  destruction  of  property.  At 
least  two  police  officers  and  four  pickets 
suffered  minor  injuries  as  police  in  riot 
gear  attempted  to  clear  the  gate.  Debris 
was  set  ablaze  and  a  car  caught  fire  dur¬ 
ing  the  confrontations. 

In  what  has  become  an  equally  famil¬ 
iar  ritual,  Detroit  Newspapers  officials 
maintained  that  about  one  million  pa¬ 
pers,  almost  equal  to  the  pre-strike  cir¬ 
culation,  were  distributed  despite  the 
disruptions,  while  union  officials  scoffed 
that  the  distribution  claims  are  grossly 
exaggerated. 


Top  papers  for 
working  mothers 
are  recognized 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD/EI  Nuevo 
Herald,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
Seattle  Times  Co.,  and  Gannett  Co.  re¬ 
cently  were  named  among  the  100  top 
companies  for  working  mothers  by 
Working  Mother  magazine. 

Working  Mother  bases  its  annual  list 
of  the  top  100  parent-friendly  compa¬ 
nies  on  four  criteria:  wages,  career-ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities,  child-care 
support,  and  working-parent  benefits 
such  as  flexible  hours  and  job-protected 
leave  for  child  birth. 

Buyouts  accepted 
at  Hartford  Courant 

THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  has  accepted  188  em¬ 
ployees  into  its  voluntary  buyout  plan. 
Publisher  Michael  Waller  said  that  that 
is  38  positions  higher  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  goal  of  150  positions  set  when  the 
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9  Editor’s 

Private  Life 
Made  Public 

A  Des  Moines  Register  story  reveals 
some  personal  details  about  the  life  of 
its  former  editor  Geneva  Overholser. 
Register  news  executives  defend  the 
story  and  Overholser  wonders  why. 

1  1  U.S.  Media 

May  Operate 
In  Cuba 

President  Clinton  gives  permission  for 
news  outlets  to  operate  there  for  the 
first  time  since  1969,  but  it’s  unclear 
whether  the  Cuban  government  will 
permit  it. 


a.  O.J.  PIPNT  HAVE  TO  SPENP  A  PIME  PROMOTING 
HIS  “I  WANT  TO  TELL  YOU”  BOOK. 


10.  KATO  KAELIN  GOT  HIS  OWN  TALK 


WHAT  WE’VE  GAINED  FROM 
ALL  THE  0. J.  TRIAL  MEDIA  HYPE 


1.  NEVER  A  PROBLEM  IF  PAGE  A3  HAP  A  HOLE. 

2.  SIMILAR  STORIES  COULP  APPEAR  IN,  SAY,  THE  NATIONAL 
ENQUIRER  ANP  THE  LOS  ANGELES  TJMES. 

3.  OP-EP  COLUMNISTS  ALWAYS  HAP  A  TOPIC,  EVEN  ON  SLOW  PAYS 

4.  CNN’s  APVERTISERS  GOT  GREAT  VIEWERSHIP  AS  MILLIONS 
OF  PEOPLE  SAW  THE  SAME  SIX  APS  AIR  ABOUT  1,200  TIMES. 

5.  LAYMEN  BECAME  ABLE  TO  WEAVE  WORPS  LIKE  “SIPEBAR” 
ANP  “RECUSE"  INTO  CASUAL  CONVERSATION. 

6. 1,672  NEW  CLIENTS  FOR  JOHNNIE  COCHRAN. 


7.  REAPERS  WERE  GRATEFUL  FOR  STORIES  ON  OTHER,  MORE 
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Police  chief  sues 
city  for  releasing 
file  to  newspaper 

LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  Chief  Willie 
L.  Williams  has  filed  a  $10  million  claim 
against  the  city  for  allegedly  releasing  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  confidential  in¬ 
formation  regarding  an  investigation 
into  charges  he  accepted  free  rooms  at 
a  Las  Vegas  casino  and  lied  about  it. 

The  police  chief,  who  was  repri¬ 
manded  by  the  Police  Commission  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  over  the  issue,  has  charged 
defamation  and  invasion  of  privacy  in 
his  claim.  The  reprimand  was  subse¬ 
quently  overturned  by  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  is  urging  him  to  drop  the 
claim. 

His  action,  usually  a  precursor  to  a 
lawsuit,  followed  the  Times’  publication 
of  several  details  of  the  investigation. 

The  newspaper  then  followed  with  a 
second  story  concerning  the  probe. 

Williams  asserts  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  about  him  was  leaked  to  the 
Times. 

“I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
him  to  be  suing  the  city  and  leading  the 
Police  Department  at  the  same  time," 
said  Council  President  John  Ferraro  in 
a  Times  story. 

State  ordered 
to  pay  papers’ 
legal  fees 

A  JUDGE  HAS  assessed  the  Washing¬ 
ton  attorney  general  and  state  House 
owed  more  than  $87,000  in  attorney 
fees  and  penalties  in  litigation  by  two 
newspapers  over  the  release  of  docu¬ 
ments  on  illegal  House  campaigning. 

Judge  Richard  Hicks  ordered  the  at¬ 
torney  general  and  House  to  pay 
$58,000  in  attorney  fees  and  $25,600  in 
penalties  to  the  News  Tribune  of  Taco¬ 
ma  and  the  Olympian  and  attorney 
Scott  Candoo. 

Additional  miscellaneous  costs  were 
assessed  at  $3,800. 

News  Tribune  publisher  Kelso  Gillen- 
water  said  his  paper’s  share  of  the 
penalty  will  be  used  to  conduct  a  public 
seminar  that  will  explain  how  the  open- 
records  law  works. 


A  House  lawyer  had  suggested  the 
two  newspapers  waive  payment  of  the 
penalty. 

Gillenwater  said  he  would  have  been 
“delighted  to  waive  the  penalty  if  it  had 
been  a  settlement  over  attorney  fees.” 

“But  we’re  not  going  to  waive  be¬ 
cause  they  battled  too  hard  to  keep  crit¬ 
ical  information  from  the  public,”  he 
said. 

“This  information  should  have  never 
been  withheld  and  the  penalty  is  appro¬ 
priate,”  he  added. 

Olympian  publisher  Fred  Hamilton 
agreed. 

The  two  newspapers  and  Candoo 
had  sued  for  release  of  documents  de¬ 
tailing  three  settlements  paid  in  the  il¬ 
legal  campaign  case  in  1993  and  1994. 
More  than  $600,000  in  public  funds 
was  paid  to  settle  lawsuits  filed  by  for¬ 
mer  House  staffers  who  said  they  were 
fired  for  refusing  to  campaign  on  public 
time  or  to  use  state  facilities  for  cam¬ 
paign  purposes. 

Records  on  the  lawsuits  were  sealed, 
and  the  state  House  and  attorney  gen¬ 
eral’s  office  refused  to  make  the  docu¬ 
ments  public. 

Hicks  ordered  records  to  be  unsealed 
last  month. 

The  material  —  nearly  two  dozen  de¬ 
positions  from  House  staffers  and  law¬ 
makers,  as  well  as  correspondence,  per¬ 
sonnel,  travel  and  pay  records  —  is  a 
lode  of  evidence  that  legislative  leaders 
and  their  staffs  considered  campaigning 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  their  jobs  be¬ 
tween  1988  and  1990. 

The  documents  also  confirmed  and 
amplified  a  Public  Disclosure  Commis¬ 
sion  finding  in  December  1992  that  the 
House  and  Senate  had  used  state  staff 
and  equipment  for  campaign  work  in 
previous  years. 

The  case  was  settled  after  all  four  po¬ 
litical  caucuses  agreed  to  pay  stiff  fines 
and  promised  never  to  let  it  happen 
again.  —  AP 

Newspaper  appeals 
order  not  to 
print  juror  names 

FOLLOWING  A  MURDER  trial,  the 
judge  released  the  names  and  address¬ 
es  of  the  jurors  to  the  Riverside,  Calif., 


Press-Enterprise,  but  with  a  caveat:  It 
could  not  print  the  information. 

The  newspaper  promptly  appealed 
the  order  to  a  higher  court  even 
though  the  judge’s  aide  softened  it 
somewhat  in  a  statement  outside  the 
courtroom. 

Acting  on  the  Press-Enterprise’s  re¬ 
quest,  Superior  Court  Judge  Charles 
Morgan  ordered  juror  identification 
unsealed  following  the  conviction  of 
serial  killer  William  Suff. 

Morgan  ruled  the  jurors  and  alter¬ 
nates  had  not  convinced  him  of  a 
“compelling  governmental  interest”  in 
withholding  the  names,  the  state  law 
standard  for  keeping  juror  identities 
and  addresses  confidential. 

However,  the  judge  said  the  newspa¬ 
per  could  not  divulge  the  information 
to  “other  identities.” 

Later,  court  clerk  Tom  Mitchell  ex¬ 
plained  that  Morgan  did  not  want  the 
jurors’  addresses  published  but  would 
not  object  to  the  names  being  printed. 

Actually,  jurors  had  identified 
themselves  to  a  reporter  during  the  tri¬ 
al  and  penalty  phase  in  which  they  rec¬ 
ommended  the  death  sentence  for 
Suff. 

Press-Enterprise  attorney  Sharon 
Waters  said  the  challenge  to  Morgan’s 
order  was  on  behalf  of  the  public,  not 
just  the  newspaper. 

The  issue  is  one  of  principle,  she 
added. 

Even  though  the  newspaper  has  no 
intention  of  publishing  the  addresses, 
it  should  not  be  ordered  to  withhold 
publication.  Water  said. 

“If  it’s  public  information,  it’s  public 
information,”  she  reasoned. 

“We  do  believe  that  is  a  prior  re¬ 
straint  and  the  restrictions  are  not  jus¬ 
tified  as  far  as  being  necessary  for  any 
compelling  governmental  interest,”  she 
said. 

Waters  noted  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  since  1931,  has  ruled  in  a  series 
of  cases  that  the  courts  may  not  im¬ 
pose  a  prior  restraint  on  speech  and 
publication  except  under  the  most 
compelling  circumstances,  that  being 
an  infringement  on  the  rights  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  First  Amendment. 

Suff,  a  warehouse  worker,  was  con¬ 
victed  of  murdering  12  prostitutes  and 
attempting  to  kill  another  between 
1989  and  1991. 
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It^s  Up  to  Castro 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON  IS  trying  to  correct  a  ZS-year-oId  mistake  made  by  a 
predecessor,  President  Nixon,  when  he  banned  Cuban  newsmen  from  the  U.S. 
in  retaliation  for  Cuban  expulsion  of  U.S.  newspeople  from  Havana.  The  big 
question  is  whether  President  Castro  of  Cuba  will  agree. 

Speaking  to  Freedom  House  in  Washington,  Clinton  announced  new  steps  to 
encourage  Cuba’s  peaceful  transition  to  a  free  and  open  society.  While  tighten¬ 
ing  the  embargo  on  Cuba,  Clinton  said  he  will  promote  democracy  and  the  free 
flow  of  ideas  more  actively  which  would  include  permitting  Cuban  news  organi¬ 
zations  to  open  bureaus  in  the  U.S.  to  reciprocate  when  Cuba  allows  U.S.  media 
to  do  the  same  there. 

Which  leaves  it  directly  up  to  Fidel  Castro. 

President  Clinton  seems  to  be  replying  a  year  later  to  a  letter  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Protect  Journalists,  sent  in  July  1994,  asking  him  to  take  the  first  step 
toward  lifting  those  restrictions.  CPJ  sent  a  similar  letter  to  Castro.  Nothing 
came  of  either  letter  until  now. 

Twenty-five  years  is  a  long  time  for  a  silly  situation  like  this  to  exist  between 
the  U.S.  and  a  sovereign  nation  90  miles  off  its  coast.  The  Berlin  Wall  and  the 
Iron  Curtain  have  come  down.  It  is  time  for  removal  of  the  mini-iron  Curtain  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba. 

Importance  of  print 

A  NETWORK  OF  20  weekly  newspapers  formed  an  advertising  network  in  1993 
and  sold  $250,000  worth  of  national  advertising.  In  1994,  the  organization  sold 
$600,000  in  56  weeklies.  In  1995,  to  date,  it  has  sold  $1.9  million  in  90  newsweek- 
lies. 

These  newspapers  belong  to  the  Regional  Sales  Network  set  up  by  the  105 
weekly  papers  that  comprise  the  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies.  This 
response  to  the  sales  efforts  of  the  newsweeklies  is  a  testimonial  to  their  youth¬ 
ful  audiences.  It  is  also  a  testimonial  by  advertisers  to  the  importance  of  print  me¬ 
dia  when  that  youthful  audience  is  known  to  be  broadcast  oriented. 

Part  of  tbe  sales  pitch  for  the  alternative  weeklies  is  that  consumers  who  read 
them  are  difficult  to  reach  through  dailies  because  they’re  not  in  the  habit  of 
reading  them.  The  advertisers  who  buy  that  approach  must  realize  that  there  are 
almost  60  million  buyers  and  readers  of  daily  newspapers,  and  their  purchasing 
power  far  exceeds  that  of  the  proclaimed  youthful  audience  of  the  alternative  pa¬ 
pers. 

Whether  they  are  community  papers,  alternative  weeklies,  daily  or  Sunday 
newspapers  of  general  circulation,  the  attraction  of  all  of  them  is  that  they  rep¬ 
resent  ink  on  paper  —  print  —  which  carries  the  most  enduring  sales  message. 

Bill  of  Rights 

“WHILE  THE  NEW  congressional  Republican  leadership  has  rushed  through  its 
‘Contract  with  America,’  almost  no  government  officials  are  standing  up  for  the 
original  contract  with  America  —  namely,  our  Bill  of  Rights.”  —  Nadine 
Strossen,  national  president  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Editor  urges  continued 
debate  on  public  journalism 


YOUR  EDITORIAL,  “PUBLIC  Jour¬ 
nalism,”  in  the  Aug.  12  issue,  under¬ 
scores  what  I  have  believed  for  years: 
We  must  demonstrate  that  we  do  care 
that  solutions  to  problems  are  found. 
And  we  must  help  to  show  the  way. 

But  there’s  more  to  consider. 

Let’s  survey  the  overall  picture:  The 
nation  has  matured  and  lost  its 
naivete.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  lost 
its  heroes,  its  national  purpose,  and  its 
feeling  of  optimism  about  the  future. 

People  are  shedding  their  sense  of 
security.  They  are  concerned  about 
what  they  perceive  to  be  increasing 
crime,  job  insecurity,  racial  troubles, 
health  care  costs,  the  stability  of  social 


Newspaperdom^ 

50  Yf  ARS  AGO  ...  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  lost  the  last  round  in 
its  three-year  fight  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  when  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  a  petition  for  a  re¬ 
hearing  on  the  anti-trust  case.  Four 
months  before,  the  Court  upheld 
the  District  Court’s  summary  judg¬ 
ment  against  AP  in  Oct.  1943.  A 
special  committee  of  the  board  of 
directors  immediately  began  work 
on  a  proposed  revision  of  the  AP 
bylaws,  regulating  the  admission  of 
members  to  conform  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  court  order. 

Mrs.  Harry  Truman  altered  the 
routine  of  her  predecessor,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  by  moving  her  bi-weekly 
press  conference  from  the  family 
quarters  in  the  White  House  to  the 
Green  Room.  Bess  Truman  would 
not  appear  in  person  but  would  be 
represented  by  two  women  secre¬ 
taries.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  inaugu¬ 
rated  her  press  conferences  in  1933. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
October  13,  1945 


security,  and  numerous  other  prob¬ 
lems,  real  or  imagined. 

For  journalism  to  hide  behind  its  re- 
portorial  unction  is  both  unsound  and 
unsettling.  In  an  age  of  rapid  change, 
where  people  are  losing  their  way,  jour¬ 
nalism  has  a  responsibility  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  it  serves  to  explore  which  avenues 
might  lead  us  to  pragmatic  destina¬ 
tions  and  which  might  strand  us  at 
dead  ends. 

If  journalism  fails  to  assume  this 
function,  who  will? 

Of  course,  we  must  continue  to  hold 
on  to  objectivity,  fairness  and  balance 
and  all  those  other  attributes  we  value. 
But  let’s  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  medium  influences  the  message 
and,  consequently,  has  a  responsibility 
to  correct  any  distortion  it  has  created. 

Let’s  admit  that  reporting  certain 
events  over  and  over  tends  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  those  elements  and, 
sometimes,  creates  a  false  public  per¬ 
ception.  We  also  have  to  be  careful  of 
accepting  certain  premises  advanced 
by  public  officials  and  others  as  ax¬ 
iomatic  —  and  of  reporting  only  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  these  “axioms.” 

The  budget  deficit  serves  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  The  popular  belief  is  that  the 
deficit  is  a  serious  problem.  As  a  result, 
most  of  the  reporting  is  confined  to 
how  public  officials  are  striving  to  solve 
the  problem.  Even  the  very  reporting 
of  these  actions  gives  credence  to  the 
fact  that  the  deficit  is  dangerous. 

Yet,  several  highly  respected  econo¬ 
mists,  on  both  the  left  and  the  right, 
believe  that  the  deficit  is  harmless  and 
that  Congress  and  the  president  are 
politically  driven  to  appear  to  be  doing 
something  about  it  because  of  public 
perceptions.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is 
or  it  isn’t,  but  I’d  like  to  see  reporters 
dig  to  find  out  —  and  not  just  cover 
what  people  on  the  Hill  are  saying  and 
doing  about  it. 

This  leads  us  to  the  “he  said,  she 
said”  approach  to  journalism,  where 
reporters  compete  for  the  latest  quote 
and  then  seek  out  the  opposition  for  a 
counter  quote  till  all  of  this  is  woven 


into  a  story  with  little  attempt  to  verify 
the  truth  of  what  was  said  or  at  least  to 
put  things  in  perspective. 

It’s  vital  that  we  continue  the  debate 
about  public  journalism.  Nothing  short 
of  journalism’s  credibility  —  and  the 
progress  of  the  nation  —  depend  on  it. 

Frank  Qrazian 

Grazian  is  executive  editor  of  a 
newsletter,  communication  briefings,  is 
professor  emeritus  of  communications 
at  Rowan  College  in  N.J.  and  is  a  for' 
mer  news  editor  of  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press. 

Correction 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  incorrectly 
stated  in  a  story  on  Sept.  2,  and  in  an 
editor’s  note  on  Sept.  30,  that  Christo¬ 
pher  Ruddy  reported  or  alleged  that 
Vincent  Foster  was  murdered.  Ruddy 
reported  a  confidential  witness’s  state¬ 
ment  to  Robert  Fiske  and  others  that  he 
believed  Foster  was  murdered,  but  Rud¬ 
dy  did  not  make  the  allegations  himself. 
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Everyday  news  is  local  nev 
and  we  cover  it  every  day, 
seven  days  a  week. 


We’re  right  in  the  backyards  of 
the  communities  we  serve. 

With  seven  local  daily  zoned 
editions,  four  Sunday  editions 
and  four  zoned  news 
magazines,  we’re  everywhere 
our  readers  expect  us  to  be. 

No  one  else  gets  to  the  heart 
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Western  Massachusetts 
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we  write  it. 
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Editor’s 
Private  Life 
Made  Public 

Des  Moines  Register  story  reveals  some  personal  details 
about  the  life  of  its  former  editor  Geneva  Overholser; 
Register  news  execs  defend  the  story;  Overholser  wonders  why 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

TURNS  OUT,  THERE  was  more  to 
the  sudden  departure  last  Eebruary  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register’s  editor  and 
managing  editor  —  or  was  there? 

The  Register  let  readers  decide  with 
a  Sept.  26  story  that  may  have  left 
them  more  confused  than  ever  about 
the  resignations  seven  months  ago  of 
editor  Geneva  Overholser  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  David  Westphal. 

In  a  story  tucked  in  the  back  page  of 
the  paper’s  Metro  section,  the  Register 
reported  that  “newly  filed”  real  estate 
records  in  Washington,  D.C.,  show 
that  Overholser  and  Westphal  had 
bought  a  house  together  in  the  north¬ 
west  section  of  the  city.  The  paper  had 
previously  reported  in  June  that  both 
were  going  through  divorce  proceed¬ 
ings  with  their  spouses. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  any¬ 
thing?  More  specifically,  why  is  this  im¬ 
portant  to  readers  in  the  greater  Des 
Moines  metropolitan  area? 

Well,  the  paper  explained,  at  the 
time  the  two  resigned,  Overholser  —  a 
locally  and  nationally  prominent  editor 
whose  opinions  on  newspapering  were 
eagerly  sought  and  forcefully  given  — 
cited  an  increasing  frustration  with  the 
business  pressures  she  said  was  sapping 
newsroom  coverage  and  enthusiasm. 
And,  the  story  by  staff  writer  Thomas 
A.  Fogarty  said,  in  an  editorial  at  the 
time  “the  newspaper  deflected  sugges¬ 
tions  by  outsiders  that  published  sto- 


V 


“Over  the  course  of  my  career.  I’ve 
been  uncomfortable  with  how  glowingly 
some  stories  have  portrayed  me.  Just  as 
I’m  uncomfortable  now  with  how  criti¬ 
cally  these  do.” 

—  Qeneva  Overholser,  former  Des 
Moines  Register  editor  who  is  now  om¬ 
budsman  at  the  Washington  Post. 

ties  were  somehow  misleading  or  in¬ 
complete.” 

The  story  quoted  Register  president 
and  publisher  Charles  C.  Edwards  Jr. 
as  having  “acknowledged  that  subse¬ 
quent  developments”  —  presumably 


the  divorce  proceedings  and  real  estate 
purchase  —  “make  it  appear  now  that 
the  newspaper  offered  its  readers  an 
incomplete  account  of  the  reasons  for 
their  departure.” 

If  that  account  back  in  February  was 
“incomplete,”  then  what  is  the  com¬ 
plete  account?  The  Register  story  does 
not  say  exactly. 

“One  can  certainly  draw  strong  in¬ 
ferences  that  something  was  going  on 
beyond  what  was  said  publicly,”  the  sto¬ 
ry  quotes  Edwards  as  saying.  “If  the 
personal  side  played  a  major  role  in  the 
resignations,  I  think  [Overholser  and 
Westphal]  had  an  obligation  to  our 
customers  to  be  up  front  about  it.” 

The  paper  also  quotes  from  an  inter¬ 
view  of  Overholser  in  the  current 
American  Journalism  Review,  in  which 
she  says  “powerful  personal  reasons” 
played  a  role  in  her  departure  from  the 
Register  —  a  bland  disclosure  that  may 
not  have  fascinated  AJR’s  readers  as 
much  as  Overholser’s  revelation  that 
the  Register  paid  her  $230,000  in  1994. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  the  current 
Register  editor,  Dennis  Ryerson,  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  paper  does  not 
know  precisely  what  role  those  “power¬ 
ful  personal  reasons”  played  in  Over¬ 
holser’s  departure. 

“We  just  printed  what  we  knew: 
That  there  were  powerful  personal  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  departure  and  .  .  . 
records  became  available  that  showed 
they  had  purchased  a  house  together 
in  northwest  Washington,”  Ryerson 
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said. 

“You  have  to  see  this  in  the  context 
of  the  incredible  story  it  was  for  this 
newspaper,  given  their  prominence  in 
Des  Moines  and  Iowa,”  Ryerson  added. 
“If  there  was  more  information,  we 
think  it  is  important  to  let  readers 
know. 

“This  is  not  a  major  story  to  us,”  Ry- 
erson  said,  adding  that  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  national  coverage  of  the 
story.  “We  ran  this,  again,  to  follow  up, 
just  as  you  would  with  any  story.  “One 
of  our  reporters  joked  that  it  should  be 
run  in  the  ‘Corrections’  column,”  Ry- 
erson  said. 

But  if  —  somehow  —  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Feb.  13  resignations  of 
Geneva  Overholser  and  David  West- 
phal  should  emerge,  Ryerson  concedes 
the  Register  is  unlikely  to  pass  it  on  to 
readers. 

“At  this  point,  I  don’t  see  us  follow¬ 
ing  up  anymore,”  Ryerson  said. 

If,  as  Register  publisher  Edwards 
said,  readers  could  draw  “strong  infer¬ 
ences”  from  the  personal  relationship 
between  Overholser  and  Westphal, 
readers  of  the  Register  story  could  draw 
equally  forceful  inferences  that  the 
newspaper  is  still  smarting  from  the 
resignations  —  and  the  nationwide 
news  media  reaction. 

“Other  newspapers,  in  stories  and 
columns,  portrayed  Overholser’s  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  Register  as  a  journalistic 
morality  play,  pitting  the  interests  of 
aggressive  newsroom  managers  against 
corporate  owners  intent  on  only  maxi¬ 
mizing  profits,”  reporter  Fogarty  wrote. 

Indeed,  when  she  resigned,  Over¬ 
holser  in  interviews  cited  numerous 
business  pressures  —  among  them,  the 
Register's  several  years  ago  decision  to 
pull  back  its  coverage  area  from  all  99 
counties  in  Iowa  to  central  Iowa,  and 
what  she  said  was  a  decision  to  reduce 
a  news  hole  to  compensate  for  soaring 
newsprint  prices. 

However,  Overholser  was  quick  to 
add  that  her  frustration  was  not  specif¬ 
ically  with  either  the  Register  or  its 
corporate  owner,  Gannett  Co.,  but  the 
business  in  general. 

“This  is  not  a  fight  with  Gannett.  I 
want  to  make  that  clear,”  she  said  in  an 
interview  with  E&P  at  the  time.  In¬ 
deed,  Gannett  had  twice  named  her 
the  chain’s  “Editor  of  the  Year.” 

But  whether  she  intended  it  or  not, 
Overholser’s  resignation  prompted 
journalists  and  media  critics  around 
the  country  to  ruminate  in  print  on 


just  how  financial  pressures  from  news¬ 
paper  owners  —  especially  chain  own¬ 
ers  —  were  driving  the  best  journalists 
from  their  job. 

Executives  from  Gannett  and  the 
Register  took  exception  to  much  of 
that  coverage,  especially  an  assertion 
—  published  by  E&P  among  others  — 
that  the  paper’s  news  hole  had  de¬ 
creased  4%  in  response  to  newsprint 
prices. 

In  a  memo  soon  after  the  resigna¬ 
tions,  Gannett  chairman  John  Curley 
said  the  news  hole  and  newsroom 
staffing  and  budget  had  actually  in¬ 
creased  during  Overholser’s  six  and  a 
half  year  editorship,  despite  the  fact 
that  profits  “declined  from  a  modest 
base.” 

In  the  AJR  interview,  Overholser 
said  that  was  true. 

Overholser  left  with  no  job  lined  up 
and  in  June  was  hired  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  as  its  ombudsman  for  the  nor- 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AT  THE  SAME  time  the  Des  Moines 
Register  was  taking  some  heat  locally 
and  nationally  for  printing  a  story 
about  the  resignation  months  ago  of 
Geneva  Overholser  and  David  West¬ 
phal,  the  newspaper’s  editor  also  killed 
a  column  that  was  harshly  critical  of 
the  two. 

Editor  Dennis  Ryerson’s  decision  to 
kill  the  piece  by  popular  “Iowa  Boy” 
columnist  Chuck  Offenburger  roiled 
the  Des  Moines  media  almost  as  much 
as  the  original  story  reporting  that 
“powerful  personal  reasons”  were  in 
part  responsible  for  the  February  resig¬ 
nation  of  former  editor  Overholser. 

In  his  own  op-ed  column  Oct.  3,  ed¬ 
itor  Ryerson  said  he  had  received  read¬ 
er  complaints  about  the  decision,  and 
some  threats  to  cancel  subscriptions. 

Ryerson  wrote  that  he  killed  the  col¬ 
umn  because  it  “presented,  as  fact,  in¬ 
formation  I  felt  our  reporting  had  not 
proved”  and  Offenburger  “declined  to 
make  any  changes  in  it.” 

The  decision  to  kill  the  column 
came  as  some  media  commentary  was 
suggesting  darkly  that  the  Register 


mal  two-year  term.  Westphal  also  has  a 
job  in  Washington,  as  deputy  D.C.  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  McClatchy  Newspapers. 

In  a  brief  conversation,  Overholser 
begged  off  an  interview  with  E&P, 
asking  that  her  weekly  ombudsman 
column  published  Oct.  1  suffice  as  her 
“last  word”  on  the  contretemps. 

“I  would  tell  you,”  she  wrote,  “that 
what  happened  is  that  I  left  the  paper 
after  a  good  full  run  as  editor  [6^/z 
years]  feeling  grateful  to  have  had  the 
opportunity,  but  also  feeling  some  frus¬ 
trations  with  the  news  business,  frus¬ 
trations  I  had  long  talked  about  and 
have  talked  about  since. 

“At  the  time,  my  personal  life  was 
unsettled  and  unclear.  I  wouldn’t  know 
for  more  than  two  months  that  my 
husband  and  I  would  be  divorcing.  I 
wouldn’t  know  for  longer  than  that 
how  this  next  part  of  my  life  would 

(See  Private  on  page  37) 


printed  the  story  on  Overholser  and 
Westphal  —  which  reported  that  both 
were  divorcing  their  spouses  and  had 
bought  a  house  together  —  as  some 
sort  of  revenge  against  their  famous 
and  outspoken  former  editor. 

“Nothing  stings  like  a  spurned  em¬ 
ployer  with  a  printing  press.  After  for¬ 
mer  editor  skewers  Gannett  chain,  she 
reads  all  about  her  divorce,”  read  the 
headline  on  the  front-page  Wall  Street 
Journal  account  of  the  controversy. 

Offenburger’s  killed  column,  howev¬ 
er,  was  an  angry  cri  de  coeur  from  a 
Register  journalist  who  believes  Over¬ 
holser  and  Westphal  made  the  re¬ 
porters  there  “look  like  chumps.” 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Offenburg¬ 
er  said  he  was  particularly  upset  to 
learn  about  the  personal  circumstances 
involved  in  the  pair’s  departure  be¬ 
cause  he  had  sided  with  them  in  print 
when  they  left. 

“In  the  next  column  rotation,  I  said 
Geneva  and  David  were  great  journal¬ 
ists  and  great  friends  of  ours  and  they 
were  leaving  for  the  reasons  they  were 
saying.  And  that  if  [publisher  Charles] 


Register  kills  column 
critical  of  Overholser 
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U-S.  Media 
May  Operate 

In  Cuba 

President  Clinton  gives  permission  for  news  outlets  to 
operate  there,  for  the  first  time  since  1969,  but  it 
is  unclear  whether  the  Cuban  government  will  permit  it 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time  in  a  quarter 
century,  U.S.  media  will  be  allowed  to 
open  and  maintain  news  bureaus  in 
Cuba. 

Whether  Cuban  authorities  want 
them  there,  however,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Among  the  “new  steps  to  encour¬ 
age”  Cuba’s  “peaceful  transition  to  a 
free  and  open  society”  announced  by 
President  Clinton,  was  the  opening  of 
news  bureaus. 

“We  will  tighten  the  enforcement  of 
our  embargo  to  keep  the  pressure  for 
reform  on,  but  we  will  promote  democ¬ 
racy  and  the  free  flow  of  ideas  more  ac¬ 
tively,”  Clinton  said  during  a  speech  to 
Freedom  House  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  addition,  the  president  said  the 
U.S.  would  allow  “more  people  to  trav¬ 
el  to  and  from  Cuba  for  educational, 
religious  and  human  rights  purposes. 
We  will  now  permit  American  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  to  engage 
in  a  fuller  range  of  activities  in  Cuba.” 

As  far  as  Cuban  news  organizations 
opening  bureaus  in  the  U.S.,  published 
reports  quoted  administration  officials 
who  indicated  that  once  Cuban  Presi¬ 
dent  Fidel  Castro  allows  U.S.  media 
into  his  nation,  the  U.S.  would  recipro¬ 
cate. 

Although  U.S.  journalists  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  travel  to  Cuba  on  limited 
visas,  the  last  U.S.  correspondent 
based  in  Havana  was  expelled  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1969. 

In  retaliation  for  the  expulsion. 
President  Nixon  banned  Cuban  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  U.S.,  except  for  those 


Although  U.S.  journalists  are  allowed 
to  travel  to  Cuba  on  limited  visas,  the 
last  U.S.  correspondent  based  in 
Havana  was  expelled  by  Cuban 
President  Fidel  Castro  in  September 
1969.  Above,  a  1959  photo  of  a  youth- 
ful  Castro  during  a  visit  to  the  U.S. 


covering  the  United  Nations,  whose 
movements  are  limited. 

A  number  of  anti-Castro  organiza¬ 
tions  protested  Clinton’s  announce¬ 
ment,  but  the  move  was  met  with  gen¬ 
eral  approval  of  many  in  the  news  me¬ 
dia. 

“We’re  eager  to  have  a  news  bureau 
in  Cuba,”  said  Miami  Herald  publisher 
David  Lawrence  Jr.,  who  also  is  incom¬ 
ing  president  of  the  Inter  America 
Press  Association. 


“We’ve  applied  for  it  several  times 
over  the  years.  It’s  never  been  ap¬ 
proved,”  he  said,  adding  that  the  Her¬ 
ald  has  sent  people  “catch  as  catch 
can.” 

“We’re  ready  to  have  one  tomorrow,” 
he  said  of  opening  a  Cuban  bureau.  “I 
can’t  think  of  anything  more  funda¬ 
mental  to  democracy.” 

The  Associated  Press  also  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  opening  a  bureau  in  Cuba, 
said  international  editor  Thomas  Kent. 

“At  the  moment,  this  is  an  adminis¬ 
tration  proposal.  It  has  not  been  signed 
off  on  by  the  Cubans.  If  it  is,  we’re  in¬ 
terested,”  he  said. 

“We  have  had  contacts  with  the 
Cubans  for  years  on  this  subject,”  Kent 
continued.  “The  conversation  has  al¬ 
ways  gone  nowhere  because  of  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  U.S.  and  Cuban 
authorities.” 

Kent  was  not  worried  about  poten¬ 
tial  roadblocks  in  Cuba,  pointing  out 
that  the  AP  has  “operated  in  many 
countries  that  are  difficult  to  cover.” 

“We  have  made  reporting  trips  into 
Cuba  many  times  in  recent  years  and 
have  been  able  to  generate  [copy  and] 
to  have  the  kind  of  coverage  we  want¬ 
ed,”  he  said. 

“We  would  hope  and  expect  that  we 
are  able  to  operate  with  as  much  free¬ 
dom  as  possible,”  Kent  added.  “Clearly, 
our  operation  will  depend  on  the  free¬ 
dom  to  report.” 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed¬ 
itors  president  William  B.  Ketter, 
editor  of  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot 
Ledger,  called  the  announcement  “a 
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Reader 'Written 
Supplement  A 
Success  in  Utah 

Joint-operating  agency  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  papers  publishing 
section  aimed  at  reader  involvement  and  target  ad  marketing 


by  Laura  Reina 

IN  UTAH’S  SOUTHERN  Davis  and 
Salt  Lake  counties,  a  special  newspaper 
supplement,  Citizens,  is  allowing  read¬ 
ers  to  speak  out  during  a  time  many 
feel  they  no  longer  have  a  voice. 

Citizens  is  printed  by  the  Newspaper 
Agency  Corporation,  which  under  a 
joint  operating  agreement,  publishes 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the  Deseret 
News.  The  supplement  is  inserted  in 
the  News’  Tuesday  evening  run,  and 
the  Wednesday  morning  Tribune  run. 

The  material  is  put  together  by  a 
separate  staff  under  the  agency’s  direc¬ 
tion  —  the  editorial  departments  of 
the  respective  newspapers  are  not  affil¬ 
iated  with  the  content. 

Citizens’  creation  originally 
stemmed  from  advertisers  needing  to 
reach  their  target  markets,  but  it  even¬ 
tually  metamorphosized  into  a  forum 
for  local  residents  to  express  their 
opinions,  according  to  the  supple¬ 
ment’s  managing  editor  Cynthia  M. 
Cook. 

Editorial  comes  directly  from  the 
community,  usually  in  the  form  of  let¬ 
ters.  “There’s  a  direct  relationship  be¬ 
tween  what  happens  in  the  communi¬ 
ty  and  the  letters  we  receive,  and  we 
do  get  enough  letters  to  support  the 
product,”  said  Cook. 

Cook  believes  the  supplement’s  suc¬ 
cess  stems  largely  from  the  area’s  strong 
sense  of  community. 

“We  try  to  publish  letters  reflecting 
current  issues,  especially  if  they’re  of 
particular  interest  to  the  community. 
We  also  take  letters  which  offer  a  local 
slant  on  a  global  or  national  issue,”  said 
Cook. 


It  Tates  More  lion  Push  of  Bitftin  to  IWd  (Mdren  Off  to  Televiskm 


The  letters  carry  bylines  at  the  top 
to  give  them  the  appearance  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  or  story. 

Stories  must  “read  well”  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  and  different  viewpoints,  as 
well  as  reactions  to  prior  stories,  are 
welcome.  Cook  said. 

Content  is  scrutinized  and  if  the 
material  seems  off-center,  offensive,  re¬ 
flects  a  personal  agenda,  or  is  sexist  or 
racist,  it  won’t  get  published,  said 
Cook. 

A  free  writer’s  guide  is  available  to 
would-be  contributors  upon  request. 
The  guide  includes  and  overview  of 
Citizens,  explains  how  to  submit  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  suggests  topics  and  article 
length. 

Citizens  publishes  regular  weekly 


features,  as  well.  These  include  a  syndi¬ 
cated  column,  a  “Citizens  on  the 
Street”  column,  featuring  candid  reac¬ 
tions  to  specific  questions,  a  “Commu¬ 
nity  Calendar,”  including  “The  Pet  of 
the  Week,”  featuring  homelss  pets  in 
need  of  owners,  a  crossword  puzzle  and 
a  cartoon. 

James  Shelledy,  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  thinks  Citizens  is  “a 
great  idea.”  He  said  as  an  insert,  he  is 
certain  Citizens  has  increased  his  pa¬ 
per’s  readership.  “Anything  that’s  read 
in  my  paper  is  an  overall  plus  for  the 
Tribune,”  Shelledy  said. 

Citizens  hasn’t  taken  away  from  his 
volume  of  letters  to  the  editor,  he  said. 

There  are  actually  four  different  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  supplement  produced  each 
week.  The  editorial  content  stays  the 
same  in  each  issue,  but  advertising 
changes  by  zones:  the  Davis  county 
zone  and  the  east,  west  and  south 
zones  of  Salt  Lake  County. 

“This  is  so  advertisers  can  target 
their  focus,”  explained  Laura  Vernon, 
editor. 

There  is  no  need  for  an  ad  tie-in 
with  the  Tribune  or  the  News,  and 
rates  are  based  on  zones,  explained 
Cook.  Advertisers  include  mostly 
neighborhood  restaurants,  service-or- 
inted  companies,  appliance  and  furni¬ 
ture  stores,  and  malls,  she  said. 

As  for  Citizens’  future.  Cook  be¬ 
lieves  readership  and  advertising  will 
increase.  She  said  the  supplement  is 
presently  read  mostly  by  readers  55 
years  and  older.  Citizens  is  working  to 
draw  in  the  18-34'year-old  crowd  by 
rotating  its  syndicated  columnists  and 
finding  a  cartoon  which  will  appeal  to 
a  younger  audience. 
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Campus  Journalism 

Student  paper 

at  odds  with 
football  coach 

Former  student  editor  says  everyone  in  the 

state  is  raised  to  love  University  of  Nebraska  football; 

when  you  don’t,  coach  Tom  Osborne  wants  to  know  why 


by  Allan  Wolper 

WHEN  JEFF  ZELENY  was  10  years 
old,  his  parents  took  him  to  a  football 
photo  day  to  have  his  picture  taken 
with  University  of  Nebraska  coach 
Tom  Osborne. 

“It  was  at  one  of  those  events  that 
everyone  takes  their  kids  to,”  said  Zele- 
ny,  a  senior  reporter  for  the  Daily  Ne¬ 
braskan. 

Zeleny’s  parents  still  keep  the  framed 
photo  in  a  prominent  place  in  his  room 
at  the  family’s  Exeter,  Neb.  home,  60 
miles  from  the  Lincoln  campus. 

But  the  pre-teen  college  football  fa¬ 
natic  has  grown  into  a  22-year-old 
jaundiced  observer  of  Osborne,  the 
man  he  calls  Nebraska’s  favorite  son. 

“I’m  not  the  naive  Nebraska  fan  I 
used  to  be,”  said  the  young  journalist. 
“I’ve  learned  you  can’t  be  a  football  fan 
and  aggressively  cover  football  news.” 

Zeleny  belongs  to  a  select  group  of 
student  journalists  whose  articles  over 
the  past  three  years  have  embarrassed 
the  Nebraska  football  team  and  its 
coach. 

The  following  stories  caused  the 
most  commotion: 

•  A  Jan.  20,  1992,  front-page  photo 
and  news  account  of  a  naked  African 
American  football  player  being  hogtied 
by  white  police  officers  after  allegedly 
attacking  a  woman. 

•  A  September  1993  disclosure  that 
a  star  linebacker  remained  on  the  team 

Wolper,  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
Newark  campus  of  Rutgers  University, 
covers  campus  journalism  for  E&P. 


Chris  Hopfensperger,  now  a  copy  editor 
with  the  Idaho  Statesman,  said  the 
team’s  cold  shoulder  in  1992  wrecked 
the  Daily  Nebraskan’s  coverage  of  cam¬ 
pus  spring  football,  a  mainstay  of  the 
paper. 


after  being  convicted  of  “careless  and 
imprudent  driving”  in  a  Missouri  acci¬ 
dent  that  killed  an  11-year-old  girl. 

Osborne  and  his  players  have  react¬ 
ed  angrily  to  each  editorial  episode, 
sometimes  by  going  to  the  newspaper 
to  complain,  issuing  periodic  demands 
for  retractions  or  apologies,  or  simply 
boycotting  the  paper. 

Nancy  Osborne,  the  wife  of  the 
football  coach,  was  so  incensed  by  a 


story  that  she  threw  away  dozens  of 
newspapers  in  a  trash  can. 

The  Daily  Nebraskan  coverage  has 
also  enraged  the  African  American 
student  population,  which  sees  a  virtu¬ 
ally  all-white  newspaper  targeting 
black  players. 

At  one  point,  black  students  held 
angry  meetings  castigating  the  paper. 

The  student  editors  and  reporters 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the  sto¬ 
ries  say  they  are  viewed  as  pariahs  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  are  doing  their  job. 

One  student  editor  spent  a  semester 
listening  to  anonymous  telephone 
death  threats  on  her  office  and  home 
answering  machines. 

“Everyone  is  raised  to  love  Nebraska 
football,”  explained  Zeleny,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Daily  Nebraskan  during 
the  1994-1995  academic  year.  “And 
everything  is  okay  as  long  as  you  sup¬ 
port  the  team.  When  you  don’t,  Os¬ 
borne  wants  to  know  why.” 

Administration  reaction 

The  University  of  Nebraska  adminis- 
tration  was  working  frantically  last 
month  in  meetings  to  minimize  the 
public  relations  damage  of  the  dispute. 

But  while  they  make  sounds  of  want¬ 
ing  the  Daily  Nebraskan  to  tone  down 
its  aggressive  reporting,  they  seemed 
unsure  how  to  do  it. 

“Don  Walton,  the  DN  adviser,  is 
paid  out  of  my  budget,”  said  James 
Griesen,  the  vice  chancellor  of  academ¬ 
ic  affairs.  “And  I  have  tried  to  get  him 
to  become  more  involved  in  advising 
them  .  .  .  although  I’d  hate  to  see  the 
DN  denied  any  rights  that  a  local  paper 
might  have.” 

Walton,  a  full-time  journalist  with 
the  Lincoln  Journal-Star  who  has 
worked  with  the  Daily  Nebraskan  for  15 
years,  says  pointedly  he  was  appointed 
to  his  $400-a-month  job  by  the  paper’s 
advisory  board. 

“I  report  to  the  DN  board,  not  to 
Jim,”  Walton  noted. 

He  said  he  critiques  the  paper  after 
each  issue  and  offers  pre-publication 
advice  when  he  is  asked  for  it. 

“It’s  their  paper,”  Walton  said. 
“Sometimes,  they  listen  to  me,  some¬ 
times  they  don’t.” 

And  Griesen  seemed  reluctant  to  sti¬ 
fle  that  independence. 

Coach  Osborne  and  his  players  re¬ 
newed  their  feud  with  the  Daily  Ne- 
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Coach  Osborne  and  his  players  renewed  their  feud  with  the  Daily  Nebraskan  early  this  fall  after  it  published  two  editorial  car¬ 
toons  satirizing  the  football  team. 

The  first  one  (left),  last  Aug.  31,  was  a  caricature  of  Riley  Washington,  a  first-team  receiver,  practicing  in  a  striped  prison 
uniform. 

Washington  was  charged  with  attempted  second-degree  murder  after  an  Aug.  2  holdup  of  a  Lincoln  convenience  store.  He 
pleaded  innocent,  was  held  in  jail  for  13  days,  released  on  bail,  and  returned  to  school  and  the  team. 

The  day  after  the  Washington  cartoon,  the  paper  published  a  James  Mehsling  lampoon  of  Lawrence  Phillips,  the  team’s 
best  player,  sitting  in  a  new  car  with  money  blowing  out  the  back. 

The  cartoon  was  a  reminder  that  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA)  was  deciding  whether  Phillips  had 
violated  its  rules  by  accepting  a  1995  car  from  a  West  Covina,  Calif,  home  he  lived  in  as  a  teenager. 


braskan  early  this  fall  after  it  published 
two  editorial  cartoons  satirizing  the 
football  team. 

The  first  one,  last  Aug.  31,  was  a  cari¬ 
cature  of  Riley  Washington,  a  first-team 
receiver,  practicing  in  a  striped  prison 
uniform. 

Washington  was  charged  with  at¬ 
tempted  second-degree  murder  after  an 
Aug.  2  holdup  of  a  Lincoln  conve¬ 
nience  store.  He  pleaded  innocent,  was 


held  in  jail  for  13  days,  released  on  bail, 
and  returned  to  school  and  the  team. 

James  Mehsling,  an  art  major  who 
works  on  the  Daily  Nebraskan  editorial 
page,  said  Washington  was  fair  game. 

“He  was  charged  with  attempted 
murder,”  Mehsling  said.  “1  was  question¬ 
ing  whether  someone  with  those 
charges  against  him  should  be  allowed 
to  practice  with  the  team.  1  wasn’t  con¬ 
victing  him  of  anything.” 

The  day  after  the  Washington  car¬ 


toon,  the  paper  published  a  Mehsling 
lampoon  of  Lawrence  Phillips,  the 
team’s  best  player,  sitting  in  a  new  car 
with  money  blowing  out  the  back. 

The  cartoon  was  a  reminder  that  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  (NCAA)  was  deciding  whether 
Phillips  had  violated  its  rules  by  accept¬ 
ing  a  1995  car  from  a  West  Covina, 
Calif,  home  he  lived  in  as  a  teenager. 

“The  NCAA  was  looking  at  whether 


he  should  be  allowed  to  keep  the  car,” 
Mehsling  said.  “You  don’t  come  under 
review  for  nothing.” 

Cartoon  shock 

Osborne  and  his  team  had  flown  to 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  home  of  Oklahoma 
State  University,  to  play  its  first  game  of 
the  season,  which  was  televised  on 
ESPN.  When  they  returned,  they  saw 
the  cartoons  and  exploded. 

“The  idea  in  this  country  is  that  you 


are  innocent  until  you  are  proven 
guilty,”  Osborne  said  of  the  cartoon 
that  bashed  Washington.  “It  was  un¬ 
fair.” 

The  Nebraska  coach  said  the  satiri¬ 
cal  slap  at  Lawrence  Phillips  was  a  case 
of  overkill. 

“There  are  an  awful  lot  of  students 
on  this  campus  who  had  cars  bought 
for  them,”  Osborne  said.  “I’ll  guarantee 
you  that  Phillips  isn’t  rolling  in  money. 
It’s  the  first  car  he’s  had  and  he’s  20 
years  old.” 

After  the  cartoon  ran,  Phillips  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  dragging  his 
former  girlfriend  out  of  the  apartment 
of  a  team  quarterback.  He  pleaded  no 
contest  to  assault  charges  and  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  sentenced  on  Dec.  1. 

Osborne  met  with  the  team  and 
soon  afterwards.  Daily  Nebraskan  stu¬ 
dents  were  banned  from  covering  the 
team’s  practice  sessions,  creating  a  na¬ 
tional  media  uproar. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  for  example, 
warned  Osborne  not  to  bite  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  hands  that  feed  him. 

“Coaches  like  Osborne,  whose 
sports  depend  ...  on  free  publicity  are 
happy  to  be  open  when  the  news  is  fa¬ 
vorable  but  .  .  .  clam  up  defensively 
when  criticism  comes,”  the  Tribune 
said. 

The  furor  convinced  Osborne  to 
slightly  reverse  his  field.  He  rescinded 


Osborne  and  his  players  have  reacted  angrily  to 
each  editorial  episode,  sometimes  by  going  to  the 
newspaper  to  complain,  issuing  periodic  demands 
for  retractions  or  apologies,  or  simply  boycotting 
the  paper. 
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the  no-practice  ban  against  the  stu¬ 
dent  journalists,  but  refused  to  allow 
Daily  Nebraskan  reporters  to  interview 
him  or  his  coaches. 

“They  can  attend  all  the  news  con¬ 
ferences,”  Osborne  said.  “But  we  feel 
that  individual  interviews  are  personal 
and  private.  If  after  practice  1  choose 
to  speak  to  certain  media  outlets  and 
not  to  others,  that  is  my  right. 

“If  a  player  chooses  not  to  grant  an 
interview  or  whatever,  we  feel  that’s 
certainly  every  individual’s  right.” 

J.  Christopher  Hain,  the  current  ed¬ 


itor  of  the  Daily  Nebraskan,  said  Os¬ 
borne  told  him  the  cartoons  were  irre¬ 
sponsible.  Hain  disagreed. 

“We  don’t  think  we  have  anything  to 
apologize  for,”  said  Hain,  a  22-year-old 
senior  from  Wahoo,  Nebraska.  “And  in 
this  case,  printing  a  retraction  or  apol¬ 
ogy  would  compromise  our  position 
and  our  integrity  as  an  independent 
voice  of  campus  expression.” 

Alfred  Pagel,  a  Nebraska  associate 
professor  of  journalism,  believes  the 
cartoons  should  not  have  left  the  draw¬ 
ing  board. 

“If  I  had  been  the  editor,  I  probably 
wouldn’t  have  run  them,”  Pagel  said. 


“They  were  cheap  shots.  But  banning 
reporters  also  shows  bad  judgment.  I 
expect  more  from  the  leading  coach  of 
the  nation.” 

Don  Bryant,  who  was  athletic  direc¬ 
tor  at  Nebraska  from  1963  to  1993, 
viewed  the  cartoons  with  bemused  dis¬ 
taste. 

“I  wouldn’t  be  upset  worrying  about 
the  DN,”  he  said.  “They’re  kids.  T’ney 
like  to  take  on  the  establishment.  And 
they  had  every  right  to  do  it.  That’s  life 
in  the  fast  lane.  The  world  doesn’t 
have  to  be  kind  to  you.” 

Osborne  insists,  for  his  part,  that  he 
has  given  more  of  his  time  to  student 
journalists  than  any  other  media.  But 
he  thinks  the  Daily  Nebraskan  is  out  to 
get  him. 

“We  have  taken  more  shots  year  af¬ 
ter  year  from  the  DN  than  any  other 
news  outlet  we  deal  with,”  Osborne 
said.  “I  don’t  think  it’s  right.  You  would 
think  a  student  athlete  would  get  a 
better  review  from  his  student  paper.” 

Players  as  students 

Osborne  said  the  Daily  Nebraskan 
sportswriters  have  supported  the  team, 
even  as  the  news  side  journalists  have 
been  scrounging  for  scandals. 

“It  gets  a  little  wearing  when  people 
keep  going  through  the  police  reports 
everyday  looking  to  see  if  a  football 
player  is  on  it,”  he  complained.  “Then 


they  print  anything,  a  misdemeanor, 
speeding,  whatever. 

“We  have  players  written  up  here 
who,  if  they  lived  in  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  or  New  York  wouldn’t  be  list¬ 
ed  on  the  police  report,  period.” 

Lincoln  Police  Chief  Thomas  Casady 
said  Osborne’s  complaint  about  the  me¬ 
dia  preoccupation  with  football  crimi¬ 
nals  is  a  bit  overblown. 

“At  times,  the  coach  protesteth  too 
much,”  Casady  said.  “But  I’ve  learned  to 
hold  news  conferences  every  time  a 
football  player  is  allegedly  involved  in 

(See  Campus  on  page  35) 


Controversial 
campus  cartoonist 
wrongfully  jailed 

by  Allan  Wolper 

JAMES  MEHSLING  WAS  arrested 
last  summer,  the  day  after  he  drew  a 
cartoon  of  a  Lincoln  police  officer 
brandishing  a  nightstick  over  a  pros¬ 
trate  suspect  who  later  died. 

Mehsling,  a  23-year-old  cartoonist 
for  the  Daily  Nebraskan,  had  told  his 
roommate.  Matt  Mentes,  that  a  paddy 
wagon  would  probably  come  and  get 
him. 

And  it  did. 

Police  arrested  Mehsling  last  June  22 
for  missing  an  April  20th  court  date  on 
vandalism  charges  involving  a  car  acci¬ 
dent  at  a  parking  garage. 

It  turned  out  that  Mehsling’s  friend, 
Shane  Buscher,  had  been  driving  the 
car,  and  had  even  paid  for  the  $50  in 
damage.  But  the  court  didn’t  record 
that. 

So  Mehsling  had  to  spend  four  hours 
in  a  holding  cell  before  he  was  bailed 
out,  and  later  paid  a  $75  fine  after 
pleading  no  contest  to  skipping  the 
court  date. 

Tom  Casady,  the  Lincoln  Police 
Chief,  recalled  ruefully  that  the  arrest 
was  a  perfect  example  of  bad  timing. 

He  also  admitted  one  of  his  more 
“zealous  police”  officers  had  made  a 
point  of  checking  on  Mehsling  after 
the  cartoon  was  published. 

“Many  police  officers  felt  that 
Mehsling  had  gone  over  the  line,”  re¬ 
called  Casady.  “I  counseled  the  officer 
to  look  for  more  options  next  time.” 

The  cartoon  was  an  editorial  protest 
of  a  jury’s  decision  to  acquit  Luke 
Wilkie,  a  police  officer,  in  the  death  of 
Francisco  Renteria,  the  man  pictured 
on  the  ground. 

Renteria  had  died  in  police  custody, 
but  there  was  no  indication  on  Wilkie 
that  he  used  a  nightstick  to  subdue 
him. 

Still,  Mehsling’s  arrest  didn’t  get  a 
fraction  of  the  attention  that  his  two 
cartoons  on  the  Nebraska  football 
team  has  received. 

“I  could  see  why  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  reacted  the  way  they  did,” 
Mehsling  said.  “It  was  a  touchy  issue. 
An  innocent  man  had  died  in  their 


Alfred  Pagel,  a  Nebraska  associate  professor  of 
journalism,  believes  the  cartoons  should  not  have 
left  the  drawing  board.  “If  I  had  been  the  editor,  I 
probably  wouldn^t  have  run  them,”  Pagel  said. 
“They  were  cheap  shots.” 
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View  from  the  Top 

How  do  you 
create  a 

newspaper  brand? 


by  Milt  Rockmore 

CAN  NEWSPAPERS  BORROW 
from  Coke  and  Pepsi  and  set  themselves 
apart  from  competition  as  they  fight  for 
greater  market  share?  Will  their  emer¬ 
gence  as  brands  gain  them  greater  top' 
of'mind  awareness  with  consumers? 
Here's  what  the  experts  say: 

Cathleen  Black 
President  and  CEO, 

Newspaper  Association  of  America 

I  see  newspapers,  both  individually 
and  collectively,  as  powerful  brands 
that  can  identify  who  we  are  and  what 
we  do.  Yet,  the  world’s  view  of  our  in¬ 
dustry  is  often  con¬ 
fusing  and  contra¬ 
dictory.  Building 
brand  awareness 
for  individual  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  can 
change  that  per¬ 
ception  and  en¬ 
hance  our  fran¬ 
chises. 

1  would  love  to 
see  our  industry  come  together  with  a 
national  advertising  campaign  about 
the  value  of  newspapers.  However,  it 
gets  to  be  a  problem  when  you  have 
1,500  individual,  spirited  newspapers 
that  generally  do  not  speak  with  a  uni¬ 
fied,  collective  voice. 

1  know  that  building  a  brand  takes 
time  but  let’s  remember  we  are  not  in¬ 
troducing  a  new  product.  We  are  trying 
to  awaken  publishers,  advertising  di¬ 
rectors,  and  others  that  they  possess  an 
extraordinary  franchise  with  great  po¬ 
tential.  Brand  identification  can  reaf- 


Rockmore  is  an  E&P  contributing 
writer. 


firm,  strengthen,  refine  and  extend 
that  franchise. 

How  does  a  newspaper  go  about 
building  a  brand?  1  believe  the  brand 
identification  —  that  single  penetrat¬ 
ing  idea  —  has  to  be  different  in  every 
community.  If  1  were  a  publisher,  1 
would  pull  together  the  brightest  peo¬ 
ple  at  my  newspaper  from  different  de¬ 
partments.  I  would  be  in  touch  with 
readers  through  focus  groups  and  oth¬ 
er  means.  1  would  talk  to  advertising 
agencies.  All  with  the  object  of  distill¬ 
ing  the  essence  of  my  uniqueness 
around  which  I  would  build  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  campaign. 

I  would  fight  to  protect  my  brand  at 
all  costs.  I  would  be  watchful  and  react 
to  competition  the  way  Nike,  Coca- 
Cola  or  IBM  might.  I  wouldn’t  let  any¬ 
one  take  anything  from  it. 

Building  a  brand  image  takes  consis¬ 
tent  promotion.  Unfortunately,  news¬ 
papers  traditionally  have  been  under¬ 
promoted.  Rarely,  do  they  have  sophis¬ 
ticated,  long-term  campaigns  created 
by  outside  sources  who  have  carefully 
studied  and  evaluated  their  product. 
Most  of  it  is  done  in-house.  The  great 
preponderance  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  usually  short-burst  circulation 
building.  It  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  we  underscore  and  prove  our 
values  to  our  current  readers,  to  future 
readers  and  to  younger  readers.  We 
must  emphasize  why  the  newspaper  is 
important  and  relative  and  compelling 
in  their  daily  lives.  Your  masthead  can 
be  the  trademark  that  telegraphs  that 
message  to  the  world. 

Jerry  Della  Femina 
Chairman, 

Jerry  &  Ketchum 

Building  newspaper  brand  awareness 
takes  years  —  and  is  not  easy.  Take 


New  York  Newsday:  They  came  to 
New  York,  spent  a  lot  of  money,  had  a 
good  product  and  a  great  slogan,  “On 
Top  of  the  News  and  Ahead  of  the 
Times,”  yet  New 
York  was  their 
Vietnam. 

Soaps,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  household 
cleaners  and  the 
whole  range  of 
products  we’ve 
come  to  know  as 
brands,  will  always 
have  the  same  for¬ 
mulas.  These 
brands  are  built  on  the  maker’s  pledge 
of  sameness  time  after  time.  But  since 
newspapers  change  daily,  I  believe  it 
would  be  incredibly  difficult  to  brand 
something  that’s  never  the  same  from 
day  to  day. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  a  a  lot 
easier  to  brand  a  newspaper  —  when 
they  were  a  lot  less  depersonalized 
than  they  are  now.  If  I  read  the  New 
York  Post,  I  knew  that  Jimmy  Cannon 
would  be  writing,  “Nobody  Asks  Me,” 
and  I  could  depend  on  Dorothy  Schiff 
to  be  writing  the  most  liberal  editorials 
in  town.  If  I  read  the  Daily  News,  I 
knew  Milton  Gross  would  be  writing 
about  the  Yankees.  And  if  I  had  to  see 
the  latest  Walter  Winchell  scoop.  I’d 
read  the  Daily  Mirror.  Now,  I  get  to 
see  what  H.  Filler  has  to  say.  It’s  no 
longer  about  people,  it’s  about  page 
numbers.  No  one  says,  “I  have  to  see 
what’s  on  page  10.”  It’s  hard  to  brand 
something  that’s  become  so  faceless. 

Newspapers  are  read  by  older  peo¬ 
ple;  young  people  read  computers.  And 
it’s  the  young  people  who  make  the  de¬ 
cisions  at  advertising  agencies  and  me¬ 
dia  buying  organizations.  Our  agency, 
in  a  recent  survey,  checked  the  reading 
habits  of  these  media  buyers.  We  found 
they  don’t  read  newspapers,  they  don’t 
listen  to  the  radio,  and  they  don’t  read 
the  trades.  They  claim  they  get  their 
news  from  MTV  and  they  get  news 
about  their  industry  by  talking  to  one 
another. 

Newspapers  have  to  go  back  to 
building  stars  —  writing  stars.  And 
here’s  something  else  they  probably  for¬ 
got:  reading  newspapers  is  a  habit  and 
every  time  there  was  a  strike,  a  lot  of 
people  broke  the  habit.  They  have  to 
rebuild  those  habits. 
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George  Lois 
Chairman, 

LoisAJSA 

A  perfect  example  of  newspaper 
brand  building  is  USA  Today.  I  worked 
with  Cathy  Black  to  nurse  that  baby  to 
life.  Even  after  the  paper  became  the 
third  largest  daily,  advertisers  weren’t 
buying  it.  And  they  were  telling 
A1  Neuharth  it 
wouldn’t  fly,  that  it 
was  neither  fish 
nor  fowl.  That  be¬ 
came  its  trademark 
phrase  of  derision. 

After  discus¬ 
sions  with  Cathy, 
our  agency  came 
up  with  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  showed 
a  beautiful  engrav¬ 
ing  of  a  rooster  with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
The  copy  slant:  “They  say  we’re  nei¬ 
ther  fish  nor  fowl  and  they  are  right. 
We’ve  got  readers  and  that’s  what  ad¬ 
vertisers  want.  We  don’t  care  what  you 
call  us  as  long  as  you  call  us.” 

Another  ad  depicted  a  lame  duck 
with  the  headline  “They  Call  Us  a 
Lame  Duck.” 

The  personality  we  created  for  USA 
Today  was  that  of  a  newspaper  that  was 
quick  instead  of  slow,  interesting  in¬ 
stead  of  dull,  visual  instead  of  verbal 
—  we  were  fast,  quick,  strong  and 
bold.  The  rest  is  history. 

It  takes  a  certain  kind  of  talent  to 
figure  out  how  to  make  a  brand  for  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers.  Each  one  is  a 
unique  case. 

Since  the  goal  is  for  each  paper  to 
become  a  brand  in  its  own  market,  you 
have  to  find  a  niche,  a  competitive 
statement  in  that  market. 

It  should  be  done  by  talented  out¬ 
siders.  The  ability  to  distill  the  essence 
of  a  product  is  different  from  journalis¬ 
tic  ability.  This  is  a  job  for  advertising 
minds. 

A  brand  brings  to  mind  a  picture. 
When  I  say  Nike  or  Dove,  a  picture 
springs  to  mind.  You  need  a  memo¬ 
rable  slogan  to  make  a  brand,  but  it 
must  be  based  on  the  ability  to  keep 
the  promise. 

You  have  to  stand  for  something  and 
grab  the  public’s  attention  but  it  has  to 
be  the  truth,  and  you’ve  got  to  make  it 
memorable,  exciting,  theatrical  and 
dramatic.  The  trick  is  to  throw  all  the 
outstanding  features  and  strengths  of 
newspapers  into  a  hopper  and  extrude 
a  single,  defining  idea  that  grabs  atten¬ 
tion. 


Paul  Rand 

Professor  emeritus,  design, 

Yale  University 

Newspapers  are  not  soaps,  cigarettes 
or  soft  drinks.  Those  products  can  be 
enhanced  by  advertising  and  niche 
preemption.  It  is  more  difficult  when  it 
has  to  do  with  newspapers.  Papers  that 
have  built  brand  images  such  as  the 
Neu>  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  USA  Today, 
the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune,  did  it 
by  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  quality  re¬ 
porting.  To  build  a 
brand  image,  news¬ 
papers  must  follow 
in  those  footsteps 
—  quality  is  the  es¬ 
sential  ingredient. 

Another  important  aspect  of  brand 
building  is  the  visual  presentation  of 
the  product.  With  newspapers,  howev¬ 
er,  what  they  do  is  more  important 
than  how  they  look.  If  the  quality  of  a 
newspaper  is  very  high,  then  whatever 
it  looks  like  will  also  be  high,  whether 
it  is  or  isn’t.  However,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  it  were. 

When  it  comes  to  design,  American 
newspapers  are  a  sorry  hodgepodge. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  with  its  sense  of 
consideration  for  the  reader,  and  the 
long-gone  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  I 
don’t  know  of  a  well-designed  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper.  Of  course,  I  haven’t 
seen  them  all,  so  there  may  be  some. 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers,  is  far  ahead  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  newspaper  design.  Two  outstand¬ 
ing  examples  are  the  Algemeine 
Zeitung  of  Germany  and  the  Zurich 
Zeitung  in  Switzerland. 

I  must  emphasize  that  the  product  is 
most  important  —  not  the  design.  The 
New  York  Times  is  not  well-designed, 
yet  it  is  a  great  newspaper  because  of 
its  policy,  its  reporting,  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  they  present  and  how  they  pre¬ 
sent  it.  But  it  also  helps  if  the  product 
looks  like  what  it  represents.  I  wish  the 
Times  would  retire  Bookman  and 
Cheltenham,  terrible  type  faces,  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Bodoni  family. 

The  masthead  is  another  interesting 
problem.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  com¬ 
pany  it  represents.  If  it’s  a  good  compa¬ 
ny,  people  will  think  it’s  a  good  logo, 
even  if  it  isn’t.  It  would  be  better  if  it 
were  well-designed.  It  would  be  easier 
to  remember,  and  beautiful  is  better 
than  ugly.  A  terrific  paper  with  a  lousy 


logo  won’t  be  hurt.  But  a  terrific  logo 
won’t  help  a  lousy  paper. 

Gary  Young 

Executive  vice  president, 
senior  partner 
N.W.  Ayer,  Chicago 

Developing  a  newspaper  brand  starts 
with  defining  the  paper’s  personality. 
This  is  not  easy  since  newspapers  offer 
a  multitude  of  riches  from  news, 
feature  stories,  comics,  editorial  opin¬ 
ion,  ads,  entertainment  —  virtually 
anything  and  everything.  Melding  that 
kind  of  menu  into  a  single,  overriding 
claim  can  be  a 
daunting,  creative 
challenge.  There 
are  so  many  “good¬ 
ies”  to  work  with 
one  has  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  split  person¬ 
ality  for  the  paper. 

Our  charter  at 
the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  is  to  con¬ 
stantly  project  a  single  point  of  view  in 
our  advertising.  Smaller  papers  in  local 
markets  can  follow  the  same  policy.  To 
develop  their  approach,  they  have  to 
define  their  true  mission;  who  they  are 
and  what  they  are  trying  to  provide  the 
community. 

If  all  newspapers  are  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing,  how  do  you  set  yourself 
apart?  That’s  where  creative  talent 
takes  over.  If  a  paper  is  not  competing 
with  another  paper,  it’s  strategy,  direct¬ 
ed  toward  a  radio  or  television  station, 
and  could  be  based  on  the  claim  that 
newspapers  dominate  in  the  realm  of 
the  printed  word. 

If  you  think  of  newspapers  as  prod¬ 
ucts,  many  of  them  are  alike,  and 
you’re  never  going  to  change  that,  but 
every  paper  has  an  individual  personal¬ 
ity  born  of  the  people  who  are  the  dri¬ 
ving  force. 

My  advertising  experience  proves 
that  any  brand  that  clearly  defines  it¬ 
self  in  the  marketplace  will  always  beat 
out  a  product  that  does  not.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  that  is  something  newspapers 
have  neglected.  In  the  face  of  declining 
circulation,  I  ask,  when  was  the  last 
time  you  saw  a  consistent  newspaper 
campaign?  Many  of  them  don’t  adver¬ 
tise,  some  do  a  good  job  but  many 
could  do  a  lot  better.  It’s  just  like  any 
other  product,  if  you  promote  yourself 
and  do  a  good  job  of  it,  you  may  have 
some  ups  and  downs,  but  in  the  end 
you  will  do  better  than  most  others. 
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Striding  Toward 
Independence 

Pan' African  News  Agency,  under  UNESCO’s  guidance,  is 
moving  away  from  government  funding,  toward  privatization 


by  Tony  Case 

IN  FEBRUARY  1993,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization  seconded  journalist 
Babacar  Fall  to  the  Pan-African  News 
Agency  to  oversee  the  privatization  of 
the  government-funded  service. 

But  when  Fall  arrived  in  Dakar, 
Senegal,  where  PANA  is  based,  he 
found  what  could  more  accurately  be 
described  as  the  remains  of  a  news  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  agency  employed  only  four  cor¬ 
respondents,  even  though  it  spent 
$120,000  a  month  on  administrative 
salaries.  Production  had  dwindled  to 
only  2,000  words  per  day,  and  some 
days  no  news  was  reported.  Amazingly, 
the  service  was  being  distributed  in 
only  two  of  the  49  PANA-affiliated 
countries.  And  the  communications 
system  was  kaput,  as  PANA’s  telephone 
service  had  been  cut,  effectively 
putting  a  halt  to  all  fax,  telex  and  mo- 


Babacar  Fall 


dem  transmissions.  Fall  spent  his  first 
day  in  Dakar  negotiating  to  get  the 
lines  reconnected. 

It’s  no  wonder  that,  from  its  found¬ 


ing  in  1979  to  recent  times,  PANA  had 
little  credibility  among  the  African 
states,  which  provided  100%  of  its  fi¬ 
nancing,  and  among  news  outlets, 
which  saw  the  service  as  a  propaganda 
tool  of  the  governments. 

“It  was  like  an  army;  There  were  a 
lot  of  generals  without  troops,”  Fall  re¬ 
called  during  a  recent  trip  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  “In  a  news  agency,  the 
troops  are  the  journalists  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  department.  There  was  an  inter¬ 
nal  auditor  who  was  auditing  nothing, 
because  there  was  no  money.” 

To  be  viable,  PANA  had  to  restruc¬ 
ture  management,  update  its  obsolete 
infrastructure  and  market  itself  as  a 
sort  of  African  Associated  Press.  It  was 
also  crucial  that  the  organization  sever 
all  ties  with  the  nations  of  Africa. 

So  the  agency,  under  UNESCO’s 
guidance,  initiated  a  plan  to  become 
independent  by  the  end  of  1996. 

PANA  has  made  a  remarkable  turn¬ 
around  in  the  last  three  years.  It’s  now 
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distributing  over  40,000  words,  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French,  every  day  in  38  coun¬ 
tries.  Its  budget  was  slashed  in  half, 
while  the  work  force  ballooned  by  one- 
third  to  120. 

All  those  executive  posts  were  abol¬ 
ished,  and  the  number  of  correspon¬ 
dents  went  from  four  to  41.  PANA  aims 
to  employ  54  journalists  by  year’s  end 
and  to  open  news  bureaus  in  Brussels, 
Tokyo  and  Washington,  D.C. 


Much  has  changed  in  Africa  since 
the  creation  of  a  continental  news 
agency  was  suggested  at  the  first  Pan- 
Africanist  Congress,  held  in  London 
in  1900.  The  revamping  of  PANA  co¬ 
incides  with  the  proliferation  of  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals  throughout  the  nations  of 
this  massive  continent,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  expansion  of  a  free  press  there. 

There  used  to  be  typically  one  or 
two  independent  media  outlets  in  an 
African  colony.  Today,  it’s  not  unusual 
to  find  a  dozen  newspapers  and  radio 
stations. 

“The  democratization  process  has 
created  an  emerging  independent 
press,”  said  Fall,  who  worked  for 


African  publications  in  London  and 
Paris  before  joining  UNESCO.  “In 
such  an  environment,  in  terms  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  progress  in 
democracy  .  .  .  the  public  wanted  very 
credible  information,  very  professional 
products.  There  was  no  way  for  PANA 
to  continue  being  what  it  was  before.” 

By  next  year,  the  news  service  hopes 
to  increase  its  reach  via  a  satellite  com¬ 
munication  system  that  will  beam  news 


to  75  countries  in  Europe,  America, 
Asia  and  the  Arab  world. 

To  promote  its  product  in  America, 
PANA  has  started  a  free  sampling  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  black-owned  news¬ 
papers  that  include  the  Chicago  De¬ 
fender,  Los  Angeles  Sentinel  and  At¬ 
lanta  Voice. 

PANA  will  ask  these  organizations 
to  begin  paying  for  the  service  next 
January,  but  Fall  doesn’t  expect  their 
support  to  slack  off.  “They’re  using  it 
fully,”  he  said. 

Every  week,  PANA  puts  out  special¬ 
ized  news  bulletins  about  Africa,  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  environment,  scientific  re¬ 
search,  the  economy  and  sports.  Also, 


it  produces  a  weekly  African  press  re¬ 
view.  All  these  reports  are  available  on 
the  World  Wide  Web. 

Potential  investors  in  PANA  will 
convene  in  South  Africa  next  month. 
Once  a  system  of  shareholders  is  set 
up,  the  owners  will  elect  a  director 
general  to  run  PANA. 

“We,  at  the  level  of  UNESCO,  will 
give  them  the  key  and  go  back  to  our 
headquarters,”  Fall  said.  “They  will  find 
an  engine  that  is  working,  and  they 
will  have  to  manage  it  and  continue 
it.” 

PANA’s  restructuring  calls  not  only 
for  a  wider  dissemination  of  news,  but 
for  what  Fall  calls  a  nonmedia  informa¬ 
tion  exchange,  “for  the  businessman  in 
Zimbabwe,  selling  tobacco.” 

Through  PANA,  the  worldwide 
business  community  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
trieve  data  about  African  companies, 
and  vice  versa.  The  users  will  pay  for 
this  information  and,  therefore,  subsi¬ 
dize  PANA’s  news  reporting  initiative. 

This  enterprise,  though  unrelated  to 
journalism,  is  “the  only  way  to  profes¬ 
sionalize  the  emerging  press  in  Africa,” 
Fall  maintained. 

“Most  of  the  newspapers  and  private 
radio  stations  have  been  set  up  by  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  who  have  been 
fighting  for  freedom  of  the  press  for 
years  and  years  —  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  don’t  have  money,”  he  said. 

“A  new:  service  is  unprofitable,  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  You  have  to  find 
other  sources  of  income.  If  you  wanted 
to  count  only  on  selling  your  news  ser¬ 
vice,  you  would  go  into  bankruptcy.” 


By  next  year,  the  news  service  hopes  to  increase 
its  reach  via  a  satellite  communication  system 
that  will  beam  news  to  75  countries  in  Europe, 
America,  Asia  and  the  Arab  world. 


1/1^ developed  our  lore.st  management  plan  b\  letting  the  forest  speak  for  itself.  Studying  the 
response  of  the  forest  to  natural  processes  such  as  wildfires  helped  us  understand  how  nature 
distributes,  o\er  time  and  space,  the  multiple  elements  that  make  up  a  healthy,  sustainable, 
productive  forest.  So,  while  we  make  sure  to  keep  a  wide  berth  around  an  osprey's  nest,  we  also 
maintain  the  conditions  in  which  all  naturally  occurring  species  can  thrive.  All  in  all,  it's  a  concept 
of  ecological  forest  management  that  ensures  us  a  place  in  the  forest  in  harmony  with  all  the  other 
life  forms  that,  like  us,  depend  on  it.  Now,  and  in  perpetuity. 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Mark  E.  Russell,  33,  assistant  metro 
editor  at  the  Boston  Globe,  has  been 
appointed  business  editor  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

He  succeeds  Tom  Coscarelll,  who 
was  recently  promoted  to  assistant 
managing  editor. 

Chrlstl  Harlan,  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  Knight  Fellowship  in  Law  for 
Journalists  at  Yale  Law  School,  has 
been  named  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Austin  (Texas)  American' 
Statesman. 

Previously,  she  worked  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

Alan  Buncher,  executive  editor  at 
the  Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta,  Maine, 
and  Morning  Sentinel,  Waterville, 
Maine,  has  been  named  editor  at  the 
Journal  Times,  Racine,  Wis. 

Gerard  E.  (Jerry)  GrabewskI, 

classified  advertising  manager  at  the 
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This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  become  a  key 
player  in  a  new  strategic  marketing  effort. 
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non-traditional  product  ideas  that  target 
untapped  or  underserved  market 
segments,  please  call. ..Bob  Edelman  VP 
Sales  Development,  Thomson 
Newspapers  Northeast  Ohio  Group, 
(216)  84M769...Let’s  talk! 


Buffalo  News,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  director  at  the  Toledo  Blade. 

Stan  PItIo,  marketing  director  at  the 
Peninsula  Clarion,  Kenai,  Alaska,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  manager. 

Frank  McDonald,  president  of  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Free  Press,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  include  LIssa 
Walls  Vahidlek,  chief  operating  of¬ 
ficer  of  Southern  Newspapers  Inc., 
Houston  —  president-elect;  and  H. 
Graham  Woodllef ,  vice  president  of 
newspaper  operations  at  Media  Gener¬ 
al  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.  —  treasurer. 

Edmund  O.  Martin,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  at  the  Daily  Ok' 
lahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation. 

Other  officers  elected  include 
Harold  R.  LIfvendahl  ,  senior  vice 
president  of  Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago  —  vice  chairman;  and  W. 
doBornlero  Mobano,  president  of 
Multimedia  Newspaper  Co.,  Green¬ 
ville,  S.C.  —  treasurer. 

Rossana  Rosado,  vice  president  for 
public  affairs  at  the  New  York  City 
Health  &.  Hospitals  Corp.,  has  been 
named  editor  in  chief  at  the  El  Diario 
La  Prensa,  New  York. 

William  B.  Northrop,  co-publisher 
at  the  Washington  Observer-Reporter 
and  vice  president  of  the  Observer 
Publishing  Co.,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 


ident  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  include  Coul> 
slon  S.  Honry,  publisher  of  News 
Gleanor  Publications,  Philadelphia  — 
vice  president/weeklies;  Pamola  1. 
Mayor,  publisher  of  Johnstown  Tri¬ 
bune-Democrat  —  vice  president/ 
dailies;  and  Wanda  Reid,  publisher 
of  Reid  Newspapers,  Hershey  —  secre¬ 
tary/treasurer. 

Troy  Measer,  publisher  of  Bee  Publi¬ 
cation,  Buffalo,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Other  officers  elected  include  Vic¬ 
toria  Simons,  editor  of  Columbia 
County  Independent  —  president¬ 
elect;  Grant  Hamilton,  publisher  of 
East  Aurora  Advertiser  and  Elma  Re' 
view  —  vice  president;  Clifford  Rich- 
nor,  publisher  of  Richner  Publications, 
Lawrence  —  secretary/treasurer;  and 
Doborah  Whito,  publisher  of  Scars- 
dale  Inquirer  and  Hastings-on-Hudson 
Enterprise  —  assistant  treasurer. 

Carl  Alollo,  publisher  of  Wallkill 
Valley  Times  and  Mid-Hudson  Times, 
is  immediate  past  president. 

Joromo  S.  Rubin,  retired  chairman 
of  Times  Mirror  Professional  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Book  Publishing  Group,  has 
been  named  managing  director  at 
Veronis,  Sublet  &  Associates  Inc.,  a 
New  York  investment  banking  firm. 

Clommy  A.  Closson,  an  advertising 
sales  representative  in  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  Parade  magazine,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Los  Angeles  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 
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Cuba 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

tremendous  breakthrough.” 

“The  American  public  needs  to 
know  what  is  happening  in  Cuba,”  he 
said.  “The  only  way  for  us  to  get  more 
information  is  through  the  eyes  of  our 
reporters  being  there. 

“Any  sort  of  eyes  on  that  country, 
first-person  reports  from  American 
journalists,  will  bring  insight  into  the 
conditions  there,”  Ketter  said,  pointing 
out  that  “we  have  been  basically 
blacked  out”  from  news  about  “a  coun¬ 
try  only  90  miles  from  our  shore.” 

While  in  Cuba,  in  1979,  with  a  group 
of  journalists,  Ketter  said  he  found  “a 
tremendous  amount  of  interest  in  what 
was  happening  in  the  U.S.  in  Cuba.” 

In  addition,  Ketter  said,  “1  think 
some  of  the  developments  in  Cuba  in 
the  past  few  years,  we  would’ve  known 
a  lot  more  about  them  had  we  had 
news  bureaus  there.” 

Castro  has  been  invited  to  speak  at 
the  upcoming  ASNE  convention  next 
spring  in  Washington,  Ketter  added, 
noting  that  Castro  last  spoke  to  the 
ASNE  in  1959,  shortly  after  gaining 
power. 

At  the  time,  there  was  concern 
about  honoring  “a  dictator  who  has  or¬ 
dered  mass  lynchings  after  fake  trials,” 
but  then-ASNE  president  George  W. 
Healy  Jr.  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  assured  members  that  Castro 
could  be  questioned  after  his  prepared 
remarks  (E&P  March  21,  1959,  p.  14). 

“In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  my  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  permit  members  of  the 
Society  of  which  1  am  president  as 
wide  an  opportunity  as  possible  to  see 
and  hear  men  and  women  who  have 
made  news  or  who  handled  news  in  an 
outstanding  manner,”  Healy  wrote  in 
the  ASNE  Bulletin. 


“1  hope,”  Ketter  said,  “as  president  of 
ASNE,  that  this  [announcement]  will 
open  the  door  to  our  request  that  Cas¬ 
tro  appear  before  the  ASNE  next 
April,  so  that  editors  from  all  over  the 
country  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
question  him  and  hear  firsthand  his 
opinions,”  Ketter  said. 

The  editor  noted,  however,  that  the 
Cuban  president  —  known  for  his 
lengthy  discourse  —  will  be  required  to 
stick  to  the  ASNE  format  of  30  min¬ 
utes  for  remarks,  followed  by  member 
questions.  When  he  appeared  before 
the  ASNE  in  1959,  Castro  spoke,  in 
English,  for  two  hours  and  15  minutes. 

“I’m  sure  a  large  number  of  editors 


want  him  to  come  under  the  condition 
that  we  be  able  to  ask  him  questions. 
We  don’t  want  him  to  come  and  spout 
propaganda  for  three  hours,”  Ketter 
said. 

National  Association  of  Hispanic 
Journalists  president  Gilbert  Bailon,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor/Metro  at  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  said  he  believes 
“any  time  there  is  a  loosening  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  press  access  and  freedom  to 
move  about  it  is  generally  good  news.” 

“Overall,  particularly  for  the  U.S. 
media  and  the  types  of  coverage  that 
could  come  out,  there  are  good  objec¬ 
tives,”  he  said,  noting  that  some  people 
may  be  suspicious  of  any  Castro  moves 
“to  look  more  democratic  without  full 
repeal  of  the  communist  system.  They 
suspect  that  he  is  trying  to  control  the 
media.” 

Bailon  said  covering  Cuba  might  be 
similar  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
Czech  Republic,  where  there  was  lim¬ 
ited  access  and  attempts  to  control  the 
media. 

He  does  not  believe,  however,  that 
Cuban  authorities  will  have  much  suc¬ 
cess  controlling  the  U.S.  press,  both 
because  of  its  size  and  the  competition. 


“There  will  be  so  many  media,  a  lot 
of  different  news  organizations  will  go, 
that  there  will  be  a  competitive  drive 
to  get  the  stories  and  find  the  stories 
they  [Cuban  authorities]  do  not  want 
done,”  he  pointed  out. 

Reginald  Stuart,  president  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Professional  journalists  and  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  for  Knight-Ridder 
in  Washington,  called  the  announce¬ 
ment  “excellent”  and  “long  overdue.” 

“It  hasn’t  made  sense  for  a  long  time 
to  bar  the  American  press  from  cover¬ 
ing  a  nation  90  miles  off  our  coast.  So 
this  is  good  news  all  the  way  around,” 
he  said. 

“1  think  Cuba  should  not  miss  this 
opportunity  to  have  an  expanded  pres¬ 
ence  of  American  press  there,”  Stuart 
added.  “They  might  be  leery  of  having 
the  American  press  there,  but  as  the 
saying  goes,  the  fleas  come  with  the 
dog.” 

The  Committee  to  Protect  journal¬ 
ists  has  been  lobbying  for  easing  the 
restrictions  for  years,  and  just  over  a 
year  ago  wrote  to  both  Clinton  and 
Castro  urging  them  to  repeal  the  re- 


(See  Cuba  on  page  36) 
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Sob  sister 
journalism 

This  type  of  writing  style  was  popular 
during  coverage  of  the  Harry  Thaw  murder 
'trial  of  the  century'  90  years  ago 


by  Lisa  Jobs 

AN  OVERLOOKED  “TRIAL  of  the 
century”  which  inspired  a  media-feed¬ 
ing  frenzy  of  matchless  intensity  nearly 
90  years  ago  was  the  murder  trial  of  ec¬ 
centric  Harry  Thaw. 

Thaw,  heir  to  a  coal  fortune,  spent 
his  wealth  on  lavish  luxuries,  including 
young  girls.  With  flowers,  charm  and 
whippings  when  he  got  to  know  them 
better,  he  seduced  the  innocent  and 
wealth  seekers. 

For  whatever  reasons,  Harry  eventu¬ 
ally  won  the  heart  of  teenage  model, 
Broadway  dancer,  Evelyn  Nesbit. 

Nesbit  had  cavorted  with  a  famous 
young  architect  whose  work  included 


the  arch  in  New  York’s  Washington 
Square  and  the  designer  of  an  earlier 
Madison  Square  Garden,  Sanford 
White. 

The  debonair  White  did  not  give  up 
on  Evelyn,  not  even  after  her  marriage 
to  Thaw.  White  had  had  a  swing  for 
Evelyn  in  his  pad.  The  “playground” 
inspired  a  movie.  The  Girl  in  the  Red 
Velvet  Siving,  with  Ray  Milland  as 
White,  Farley  Granger  as  Thaw  and 
Joan  Collins  as  Evelyn. 


Jobs  is  an  account  executive  at  WIXF 
Fox  Philadelphia. 


One  night,  in  1906,  during  a  cabaret 
musical  on  the  rooftop  of  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Thaw  went  over  to 
White’s  table  and  fired  three  times  into 
White’s  head  and  calmly  returned  to 
his  table. 

The  story  had  it  all:  celebrities, 
wealth  and  a  poor,  wronged  teenage 
lass.  To  say  that  the  press  reacted  in  a 
frenzy  is  an  understatement. 

The  upcoming  90th  anniversary  of 
the  Thaw  murder  trial  is  significant  be¬ 
cause  it  commemorates  the  birth  of  an 
era  of  “sob  sister  journalism.” 

Such  reporting  is  “so  mawkish  and 
so  soppy  that  only  those  who  were  un¬ 
usually  stalwart  or  unconsciously  in¬ 
sensitive  could  keep  from  shedding  a 


tear,”  according  to  Phyllis  Leslie 
Abramson  in  her  book.  Sob  Sister 
Journalism. 

She  believes  this  style  has  left  its 
mark  on  our  culture  in  many  ways, 
ranging  from  the  creation  of  the  soap 
opera  to  advice  columns.  (Yet,  there  is 
a  history  of  such  cases  of  poor, 
wronged  creatures  —  James  Gordon 
Bennett  had  a  field  day  in  the  1830s  in 
his  Neu)  York  Herald,  with  the  murder 
of  a  beautiful  young  prostitute  and  the 
ensuing  trial.) 

The  editors  of  popular  newspapers, 
namely  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  New  York 


World  and  William  Randolph  Hearst’s 
New  York  Journal,  assigned  the  murder 
trial  of  Thaw  to  four  newspaperwomen 
whom  they  felt  “could  most  adequately 
satisfy  the  readers’  hunger  for  in-depth, 
emotional,  heart-rending,  yes,  even 
tear-producing  reportage,”  says  Abram¬ 
son. 

These  so-called  “sob  sisters”  were 
Winifred  Black  (“Annie  Laurie”), 
Hearst’s  International  News  Service; 
Elizabeth  Neriwether  Gilmer 
(“Dorothy  Dix”),  Hearst’s  New  York 
Journal;  Nixola  Greeley-Smith  (grand¬ 
daughter  of  Horace  Greeley),  Pulitzer’s 
New  York  World;  and  Ada  Patterson, 
also  the  New  York  Journal. 

Irwin  Cobb  of  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  who  also  covered  the 
trial  and,  reacting  to  the  emotion  in¬ 
volved  in  the  reporting,  coined  the 
term  “sob  sister  journalism.” 

Cobb  and  other  journalists  were 
seated  in  a  section  called  the  “royal 
pew,”  while  the  sob  sisters  were  given 
special  seats  at  a  table  in  front  of  the 
courtroom. 

When  the  trial  began  Jan.  23,  1907, 
Dix  wrote: 

“No  murder  case  in  a  century  has 
been  so  much  written  about,  so  much 
theorized  about,  so  much  talked  about 
as  this  one.  From  the  beginning  it  has 
been  a  foreordained  cause  celebre,  not 
only  because  of  the  spectacular  and 
dramatic  method  of  killing,  but  be¬ 
cause  everyone  connected  with  it  to 
the  remotest  degree  belonged  to  that 
little  group  .  .  .  always  in  the  spotlight 
of  publicity  .  .  .  their  clothes,  every  de¬ 
tail  of  life,  is  of  inexhaustible  curiosity.” 

The  New  York  Times  reported: 

“The  Thaw  trial  is  being  reported  to 
the  ends  of  the  civilized  globe.  Due  to 
the  eminence  of  the  victim,  the  wealth 
of  the  prisoner,  the  dramatic  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  crime,  and  the  light,  it 
sheds  not  only  on  Broadway  life,  but 
on  the  doings  of  the  fast  set  in  every 
capital.” 

The  “sob  sisters”  elaborately  de¬ 
scribed  those  involved,  especially  Eve¬ 
lyn  Nesbit  Thaw.  She  was  character¬ 
ized  as  the  helpless,  submissive  victim 
involved  with  two  controlling  men. 
Harry  Thaw,  often  accused  of  whip¬ 
ping  women  after  winning  their  hearts, 
felt  a  longtime  compulsive  need  to  kill 
Stanford  White.  The  resolution  came 
after  Nesbitt  revealed  that  White 


Such  reporting  is  “so  mawkish  and  so  soppy  that 
only  those  who  were  unusually  stalwart  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  insensitive  could  keep  from  shedding  a 
tear,”  according  to  Phyllis  Leslie  Ahramson  in  her 
hook,  Sob  Sister  Journalism. 
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forced  himself  upon  her  when  she  was 
only  16. 

White  was  one  of  New  York’s  most 
famous  citizens;  newspapers  considered 
his  activities  “good  copy,”  Michael 
Mooney  points  out  in  his  book,  Evelyn 
Nesbit  and  Stanford  White:  Love  and 
Death  in  the  Gilded  Age. 

The  day  after  the  murder,  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  reported 
this  about  White: 

“For  a  busy  man,  who  worked  hard 
and  achieved  notable  things,  he  gave 
up  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  pleasures 
of  friendship  and  sociability.  He  had  a 
very  large  acquaintance  among  actors 
and  singers,  lawyers  and  doctors  and 
society  folk.  To  them  all,  he  was  known 
as  “Stan.” 

Searching  for  sympathy  from  read¬ 
ers,  Dorothy  Dix  commented  concern¬ 
ing  Nesbit  during  the  trial: 

“In  good  truth,  a  more  riteous  figure 


than  the  little  chorus  girl  and  artists’ 
model  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Gone  was  even  the  bravado  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  nonchalance  she  has  been 
trying  to  keep  up  for  the  past  two  days 
....  She  appeared  absolutely  crushed, 
and  as  if  there  was  no  spirit  left  in 
her.” 

Ada  Patterson  wrote: 

“The  Three  Fates  —  the  Spinner, 
the  Measurer,  and  Severer  —  looked 
over  the  Judge’s  ample  shoulders,  past 
the  head  of  the  German.  They  saw  the 
semi-collapse  of  the  brave  little  wife  of 
the  prisoner.” 

The  New  York  Evening  World’s 
Greeley-Smitih  wrote  about  what  Eve¬ 
lyn  was  going  through: 

“Here  was  the  vivisection  of  a 
woman’s  soul,  the  tearing  from  it  of  its 
profoundest  secrets,  a  rending, 
wrenching,  merciless  digging  into  its 
depths  that  by  comparison  made  the 
rack  seem  less  hideous  and  awful .... 
In  his  effort  to  overcome  the  young 
woman’s  story,  Mr.  Jerome  had  drag- 
neted  the  sewers  of  the  world  for  crude 
words,  raw  phrases  that  cut  the  tor¬ 
tured  soul  as  the  knot  draws  blood 
from  the  tortured  body,  to  hurl  at  the 
quivering  woman  in  the  witness  stand.” 

Winifred  Black  reported  in  the  New 


York  American: 

She  is  to  go  on  the  stand  again  to¬ 
day,  and  District  Attorney  Jerome  will 
have  a  fine  chance  to  tear  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle  story  of  her  life  to  pieces  and  sneer 
at  it  to  his  heart’s  content.  But  if  that 
jury  is  made  up  of  men  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  not  of  manikins  of  stone 
and  iron,  all  his  sneering  and  fleering 
and  all  his  clever  sarcasms  will  not 
count  the  weight  of  the  shadow  of  the 
tiniest  feather  against  the  story  that 
poor,  hunted  little  creature  told  on  the 
witness  stand,  and  the  letters  written 
by  her  husband  about  her  which  were 
read  in  court.” 

Although  the  first  trial,  which  lasted 
from  Jan.  23  to  April  11,  1907,  resulted 
in  a  hung  jury,  it  was  later  divulged 
that  five  jurors  believed  Thaw  was  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity,  while  the 
other  seven  said  he  was  guilty  of  first- 
degree  murder.  In  the  second  trial. 


which  lasted  from  Jan.  6,  1908,  to  Feb. 
1,  1908,  Thaw  was  found  not  guilty  on 
insanity  grounds  and  was  confined  to 
an  asylum  for  the  criminally  insane. 

While  the  first  trial  was  taking 
place,  Winifred  Black  commented 
about  the  bickering  and  quarrelsome 
testimony  between  the  attorneys  and 
the  doctors  for  the  defense: 

“The  gentlemen  of  the  two  profes¬ 
sions  had  the  time  of  their  lives  show¬ 
ing  off  just  exactly  what  they  did  know, 
and  a  good  deal  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  all  through  the  dreary,  bicker¬ 
ing,  snarling,  snapping  day. 

“What  a  good  thing  it  is  that  a  jury 
is  made  up  of  plain,  everyday  men, 
with  plain  common  sense,  and  plain 
human  hearts,  and  not  of  specialists  in 
any  particular  line  or  other!” 

During  the  turn  of  the  century, 
American  lifestyles  and  thought  were 
undergoing  incredible  change,  Abram¬ 
son  points  out  in  her  book.  This  was 
due,  in  part,  to  technological  progress, 
as  well  as  shifts  in  basic  attitudes  and 
priorities. 

In  addition,  much  confusion  existed 
as  women’s  roles  and  responsibilities 
were  changing.  Sob  sister  journalism 
could  call  attention  to  the  plight  of 
women,  and  newspapers  were  aware  of 


a  greater  market  in  an  increase  of 
women  readers  of  the  papers. 

Although  initially  targeted  to 
women  readers,  sob  sister  journalism 
caught  up  men  readers,  as  well.  It  was  a 
kind  of  journalism  in  which  all  readers 
could  escape. 

Obviously,  the  newspaper  was  the 
exclusive  medium  for  stories  on  the 
Thaw  trial,  and  sob  sister  journalism 
was  the  most  popular  journalistic  writ¬ 
ing  style. 

The  media  coverage  of  the  O.J. 
Simpson  trial  was  multimedia  faceted, 
of  course,  and  reached  wider  audiences 
worldwide. 

But  nobody  apparently  ever  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  Harry  Thaw  trial  was  “the 
tired  trial  of  the  century.” 

Exchange  program 

A  TOTAL  OF  twelve  international 
journalists  began  a  six-week  stay  in  the 
United  States  last  week  as  part  of  the 
Freedom  Forum/American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  International  Jour¬ 
nalism  Exchange. 

The  1995  participants  include  editors 
from  Albania,  Bangladesh,  Bulgaria, 
Georgia,  Indonesia,  Kyrgyzstan,  Lithua¬ 
nia,  Poland,  Romania,  Russia,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  and  the  Ukraine. 

Newspapers 
via  audiocassette 

THE  FORT  WORTH  (Texas)  Star- 
Telegram  is  testing  delivery  of  15- 
minute  news  audiocassettes  along  with 
the  daily  newspaper  to  the  homes  of 
600  subscribers. 

A  local  company  duplicates  the  mas¬ 
ter  tape  and  delivers  cassettes  to  the 
mailroom,  where  they  are  folded  into 
newspapers.  The  “AudioStar”  tapes 
have  been  offered  as  a  week-long  sam¬ 
ple.  Following  the  sample  week,  Star- 
Telegram  subscribers  can  arrange  to 
have  the  tapes  keep  coming  with  the 
newspaper  for  $4  per  month. 

Dividend 

THE  BOARD  OF  Directors  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.  declared  a  dividend  on  its 
outstanding  common  stock  of  37^  per 
share. 

The  dividend  is  payable  October  14, 
1995,  to  shareholders  of  record  as  of  the 
close  of  business  on  October  6,  1995. 


The  story  had  it  all:  celebrities,  wealth  and  a  poor, 
wronged  teenage  lass.  To  say  that  the  press  reacted 
in  a  frenzy  is  an  understatement. 
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Alternative 
papers^  ad  network 
continues  to  grow 

Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies 
program,  started  in  late  1993,  has  brought  in 
$1.9  million  in  ad  revenues  this  year,  so  far 


by  Laura  Reina 

THE  WORD  “ALTERNATIVE” 
doesn’t  only  apply  to  the  Association 
of  Alternative  Newsweeklies’  editorial 
content  —  what  this  group  offers  its 
advertisers  is  pretty  unique,  too. 

Currently,  105  weekly  newspapers 
belong  to  the  AAN.  Jeff  vonKaenel, 
president  of  the  AAN  and  publisher  of 
three  alternative  papers,  the  Sacramen¬ 
to  News  Review,  the  Chico  News  Re¬ 
view  and  the  Reno  News  Review,  said 
it’s  no  secret  weekly  alternative  papers 


appeal  to  a  younger  crowd,  and  the 
popularity  of  these  papers  is  growing. 

“The  trend  is  alternative  news¬ 
papers’  readership  and  circulation  is 
skyrocketing  while  the  dailies’  is  plum¬ 
meting,”  he  said. 

VonKaenel  explained  that  in  the 
past,  alternative  papers  had  their  great¬ 
est  advertising  successes  with  “Mom 
and  Pop  shop”  retailers.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  these  stores  were  eaten  and 
replaced  by  multi-city  retailets.  To  sur¬ 
vive,  alternative  papers  needed  to 
adopt  a  multi-city  marketing  solution. 

To  answer  this  need,  the  AAN 


formed  its  Regional  Sales  network  in 
1993. 

“This  network  was  formed  to  make 
it  easy  for  advertisers  with  multi-mar¬ 
ket  products  to  place  multi-market 
buys  in  newsweeklies  across  the  coun¬ 
try,”  explained  Susan  Crichton,  an  at- 
large  member  of  AAN’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  advertising  director  at  Gambit 
in  New  Orleans. 

The  network  sales  system  is  very 
much  like  one-stop  shopping  for  re¬ 
gional  and  national  advertisers.  One 
call  can  potentially  place  an  ad  in  90 


of  the  105  newspapers.  Advertisers 
work  with  one  salesperson,  place  one 
order,  receive  one  invoice.  And  those 
90  papers  reach  13.5  million  readers 
weekly,  said  Crichton. 

The  loyalty  of  alternative  weekly 
readers  is  an  added  bonus  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  said  Crichton,  adding  that  con¬ 
sumers  who  read  alternative  papers  are 
difficult  to  reach  through  dailies  be¬ 
cause  they’re  not  in  the  habit  of  read¬ 
ing  them. 

Alternatives  had  a  lot  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  coming  together, 
said  Mark  Hanzlik,  AAN’s  coordinator 


of  regional  advertising  groups,  and  an 
advertising  consultant  with  25  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience. 

Hanzlik  set  up  the  sales  network  for 
the  AAN,  and  now  works  as  a  “clear¬ 
inghouse”  for  the  group.  (For  example, 
ad  sales  are  recorded  with  him  so  sales 
representatives  at  the  individual  papers 
don’t  call  on  each  others’  accounts.) 

Setting  up  a  database  system,  begin¬ 
ning  in  November  1993,  was  challeng¬ 
ing  because  many  alternative  papers 
are  audited  by  different  companies  and 
in  different  ways.  Also,  many  alterna¬ 
tive  papers  vary  in  size.  Advertisers 
had  to  overcome  the  hurdle  of  no 
SAUs  (Standard  Advertising  Units), 
said  Hanzlik. 

The  database  was  completed  six 
months  ago,  and  contains  information 
such  as  each  paper’s  circulation,  rate 
structure,  sizing,  and  media  audit.  And 
there’s  proof  (in  numbers)  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  working. 

“The  growth  is  phenomenal,”  said 
Crichton. 

For  example,  in  1993,  when  the  net¬ 
work  started,  the  AAN  sold  $250,000 
worth  of  national  advertising  in  20  al¬ 
ternative  newsweeklies.  In  1994,  the 
organization  sold  $600,000  in  56 
newsweeklies.  And  in  1995,  to  date,  the 
AAN  has  sold  $1.9  million  in  90 
newsweeklies,  said  Crichton. 

Also,  because  of  the  Regional  Sales 
Network,  the  AAN  can  “get  a  90- mar¬ 
ket  proposal  out  to  an  advertiser  with¬ 
in  24  hours  while  keeping  the  needs  of 
the  advertiser  in  mind,”  said  Crichton. 

Crichton  described  the  network  as 
working  with  a  “grass-roots”  sales  sys¬ 
tem.  This  means  that  withih  every 
member  paper,  any  salesperson  can  sell 
a  national  account.  Almost  1,000 
salespeople  are  spreading  the  word  to 
national  advertisers  on  a  weekly  basis. 

Salespeople  also  use  relationship 
selling,  which  means  they  take  existing 
relationships  on  a  local  level,  and  try 
to  work  with  them  on  a  regional  or  na¬ 
tional  level,  she  said. 

Crichton  believes  it’s  AAN’s  sales 
staff  that  really  makes  the  grass-roots 
sales  system  so  unique  and  special. 

“We  have  an  incredible  staff  work¬ 
ing  for  the  AAN,  and  these  salespeo¬ 
ple  have  developed  really  strong  rela¬ 
tionships  with  regional  and  national 
advertisers,”  she  said. 

There  is  no  main  sales  office.  Adver- 


The  loyalty  of  alternative  weekly  readers  is  an 
added  bonus  to  the  advertiser,  said  Crichton, 
adding  that  consumers  who  read  alternative  papers 
are  difficult  to  reach  through  dailies  because 
they’re  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  them. 
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tisers  work  with  individual  newspaper 
sales  staffs,  and  any  one  sales  represen¬ 
tative  can  sell  an  ad. 

VonKaenel  believes  AAN’s  sales 
staffs  are  successful  because  they  work 
within  the  industry  and  developed 
their  skills  within  the  industry  —  un¬ 
like  large,  outside  firms. 

As  for  commissions,  Hanzlik  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  selling  paper  gets  a 
commission  for  selling  group  advertis¬ 
ing  into  other  member  papers,  and  a 
small  percentage  of  the  sale  provides 
the  revenue  needed  to  maintain  the 
database  and  to  process  the  orders. 

There  are  also  incentives  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  For  example,  an  advertiser  can 
save  15%  by  providing  camera-ready 
artwork.  And  there  are  group  dis¬ 
counts:  If  an  advertiser  buys  ads  in 
three  papers,  he  or  she  will  get  3%  off 
the  gross  rate.  Beyond  the  initial  three, 
there’s  a  .5%  off  for  each  additional  pa¬ 
per,  with  the  maximum  of  a  10%  dis¬ 
count. 

Crichton  explained  that  placing  ads 
in  alternative  papers  allows  advertisers 
to  “target  their  campaigns  to  younger, 
hipper  audiences.”  Advertisers  can  pick 
and  choose  markets. 

“They  can  go  wild  with  their  choic¬ 
es  of  markets.  There’s  no  waste  in  their 
buy.  They  can  choose  the  market  they 
want,”  said  Crichton.  She  also  noted 
that  a  lot  of  advertisers  don’t  only  buy 
in  the  top  10  markets. 

As  for  the  future  of  alternative 
weeklies  and  their  advertisers, 
vonKaenel  is  confident. 

He  feels  alternative  papers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  just  as  well  for  retail 
chains  as  they  have  for  independent 
retailers,  and  speculates  that  over  the 
next  five  to  six  years,  alternative  pa¬ 
pers  will  get  a  steady  increase  of  multi¬ 
city  retailers. 

“The  bottom  line  is,  for  clients,  for 
advertisers,  and  for  the  targeting  of  ed¬ 
ucated,  young  people,  we’re  a  much 
more  efficient  buy  than  anything  out 
there,”  said  vonKaenel. 

Newspapers  get 
ad  via  ANN 

YOUNG  &  RUBICAM  RECENTLY 
ordered  a  full-page  ad  in  608  news¬ 
papers  for  Philip  Morris,  through  the 
American  Newspaper  Network. 

ANN  reported  that  the  ad  placement 
was  completed,  error-free,  within  two 
days  and  one-third  of  all  tearsheets 
were  returned  within  a  week. 


by  Laura  Reina 

DISCOUNT  RETAIL  CHAIN,  TJ 
Maxx,  knows  a  bargain  when  it  sees 
one. 

As  part  of  an  advertising/promotion¬ 
al  package,  the  New  York  Post’s  adver¬ 
tising  team  helped  to  make  the  grand 
opening  of  a  new  Tj  Maxx  location 
even  grander. 

The  Post  printed  250  copies  of  its 
Sept.  13  issue  with  “vanity  covers,”  in¬ 
cluding  a  huge  picture  of  the  store  and 
headlines  which  read,  “World  Exclu¬ 
sive:  Take  Your  Fall  Wardrobe  to  the 
Maxx!”  Hawkers  handed  out  these 
copies,  at  no  charge,  to  passers-by  in 
front  of  the  store. 

The  editorial  content  inside  the  pa¬ 
per  remained  the  same  as  the  regular 
issues. 

“No  free  editorial,”  said  Monica 
German-Prestia,  retail  account  execu¬ 
tive  at  the  Post. 

But  anyone  who  received  a  copy  of 
this  special  issue  got  the  desired  mes¬ 
sage:  A  new  TJ  Maxx  just  opened  and 
it’s  a  hot  place  to  shop. 

The  Post  offers  promotional  pack¬ 
ages  such  as  this  as  a  means  to  attract 
retail  dollars  in  the  competitive  New 
York  City  market.  These  packages  vary 
per  client,  and  could  include  anything 
from  movie  ticket  giveaways  to  attract 
clients  to  retail  sites,  directional  or 
“teaser”  ads,  or  strip  ads  found  on  the 
back  page. 

“Just  like  shoppers  are  looking  for 
value,  so  are  retailers,”  said  German- 
Prestia. 


THE  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  sold  its  advertising  sub¬ 
sidiary,  American  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives,  Inc.,  to  Hillary  Howe  of  Troy, 
Mich.  Howe  worked  as  national  sales 
director  of  ANR  and  has  been  a  leading 
sales  executive  with  the  company  for  15 
years. 

Community  newspaper  sales  through 


Post’s  vanity  cover 


For  example,  a  week  prior  to  the 
special  cover  promo,  the  Post  ran  a 
sweepstakes-type  of  contest  where 
readers  clipped  and  sent  in  coupons, 
hoping  to  win  one  of  three  prizes:  a 
$500  gift  certificate  to  TJ  Maxx  for 
first  place,  and  two  $250  gift  certifi¬ 
cates  for  second  and  third  places. 

These  value-added  feAures  are  de¬ 
signed  to  complement  the  retailer’s  ad 
schedule. 

A  salesperson  selling  advertising  in 
New  York  City  has  to  offer  bigger, 
more  creative  and  innovative  ideas, 
said  German-Prestia. 

The  Post  has  been  offering  retailers 
papers  with  special  covers  for  about  a 
year. 


ANR  are  about  $5  million  annually. 
ANR  has  the  largest  database  of  rates, 
frequency  and  other  information  about 
community  newspapers,  and  it  special¬ 
izes  in  placing  ads  for  smaller  market 
dailies  and  weeklies. 

The  sale  of  ANR  includes  an  ongo¬ 
ing  affiliation  with  the  NNA,  said 
Michael  Parta,  NNA  chairman. 


NNA  sells  its  ad  subsidiary 
to  Hillary  Howe 
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Column  Dropped; 
Grievance  Filed 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News  sports  columnist  battles 
management  move  to  reassign  him  to  the  night  copy  desk 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  NEWSPAPER  GUILD  has  filed  a 
grievance  with  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  over  a  management  decision  to 
drop  Ron  Rapoport’s  sports  column 
and  assign  him  to  the  night  copy  desk. 

Rapoport,  whose  four-day-a-week 
column  has  been  syndicated  by  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service  and 
Knight 'Ridder/Tribune  News  Service, 
claims  the  move  was  aimed  at  getting 
him  to  resign  because  the  paper  feels 
he  was  making  too  much  money. 

In  fact,  Rapoport  told  E&P,  when 


the  column  was  pulled,  he  was  asked 
by  managing  editor  Ron  Kaye  to  sign  a 
severance  agreement  for  “an  amount  of 
money  that  was  so  small  that  I’m  too 
embarrassed  to  mention  it.” 

In  the  six  months  previous  to  this 
incident,  Rapoport  said  he  was  taken 
off  of  out-of-town  assignments  “and 
there  was  a  continuing  pattern  of  re¬ 
marks  about  my  salary.” 

Kaye  disputed  allegations  by 
Rapoport  and  the  Guild,  which  sub¬ 
mitted  the  issue  to  arbitration  after  the 
Daily  News  rejected  the  grievance. 
The  Guild  is  demanding  that 
Rapoport’s  column  be  restored  and 
that  the  company  “quit  harassing” 
him,  according  to  union  representative 
Matt  Berkelhammer.  The  Guild  is  fur¬ 
ther  charging  age  discrimination. 


Rapoport,  55,  an  award-winning 
columnist  and  author  of  four  sports 
books,  said  he  was  hired  away  from  the 
Chicago  SuU'Times  in  1988  by  Daily 
News  owner  Jack  Kent  Cooke  and  giv¬ 
en  a  signing  bonus.  He  also  has  worked 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  current¬ 
ly  is  a  sports  commentator  on  Nation¬ 
al  Public  Radio. 

In  late  July,  Rapoport  recalled,  he 
was  called  in  by  Kaye,  who  said  he  was 
recommending  to  editor  Bob  Lund  and 
News  president  Larry  Beasley  that  the 
column  be  discontinued.  Three  days 
later,  the  columnist  said,  Kaye  told  him 


his  recommendation  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  and  he  handed  him  the  sever¬ 
ance  package.  Rapoport  said  he  called 
his  lawyer,  who  viewed  the  severance 
offer  as  a  firing. 

“Then,”  said  Rapoport,  “they 
changed  their  tune,  saying  there  was  a 
misunderstanding,  that  I  was  not  fired 
but  I  wouldn’t  have  a  column  any¬ 
more.” 

Later  that  day,  he  recounted,  a  mes¬ 
senger  showed  up  at  his  home  with  a 
letter  assigning  him  to  the  copy  desk. 

“The  last  time  I  was  on  the  copy 
desk,  I  used  a  number  two  pencil  and 
half  sheets,”  Rapoport  said.  “I  wasn’t 
trained  for  this  and  I  don’t  think  I’m 
very  good  at  it.  It  was  an  underhanded 
way  to  get  me  to  quit.” 

Rapoport  conceded  his  salary  is  well 


above  that  of  most  Daily  News  staffers, 
but  contended  it  is  below  what  he  con¬ 
siders  the  six-figure  average  of  sports 
columnists  in  major  markets. 

Rapoport  said  that  before  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  Kaye,  he  heard  that  the  M.E. 
had  complained  to  Lund  about  the 
content  of  his  column. 

Face  to  face,  he  continued,  Kaye 
voiced  an  objection  to  one  column  in¬ 
volving  an  interview  with  the  widow  of 
the  late  black  baseball  star,  Jackie 
Robinson,  about  his  impact  on  affir¬ 
mative  action. 

Kaye  reacted  angrily. 

“I  don’t  want  to  play  a  game  of  re¬ 
sponding  to  false  statements,  but  his 
column  on  affirmative  action  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  reassignment,” 
he  asserted.  “Nor  did  money.  He’s 
making  the  same  salary  on  the  copy 
desk  as  he  did  before.” 

Kaye  insisted  the  shift  was  “in  the 
best  interests  of  the  company.”  He  de¬ 
clined  questions  on  the  specifics  of  his 
objections  to  the  column. 

“This  is  a  challenging  environment 
for  everyone  who  works  here,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Every  person  is  asked  to  make 
Herculean  efforts.  That’s  who  we  are.” 

Lund  and  Beasley  did  not  return 
phone  calls. 

Union  rep  Berkelhammer  scoffed  at 
Kaye’s  explanation  that  Rapoport’s 
switch  to  the  copy  desk  was  for  the 
good  of  the  paper. 

“They  could  have  hired  three  expe¬ 
rienced  copy  editors  for  the  money 
they’re  paying  Ron,”  he  commented. 

“We  believe  the  intent  was  to  force 
him  out,”  Berkelhammer  went  on.  “We 
value  all  our  members,  but  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  newsroom,  going  from  writ¬ 
ing  a  column  to  the  copy  desk  is  a  de¬ 
motion  —  and,  in  this  case,  a  form  of 
punishment.” 

Rapoport  challenged  Kaye’s  insis¬ 
tence  that  the  Robinson  column 


“The  last  time  I  was  on  the  copy  desk,  1  used  a 
number  two  pencil  and  half  sheets,”  Rapoport  said. 

“I  wasn^t  trained  for  this  and  I  don’t  think  I’m 
very  good  at  it.  It  was  an  underhanded  way  to  get 
me  to  quit.” 
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played  no  part  in  his  recommendations 
to  kill  it. 

“He  talked  about  that  column  for  10 
minutes  and  made  it  pretty  clear  he 
didn’t  like  it,”  he  said. 

Another  perspective  on  the  contro¬ 
versy  was  offered  by  Tod  Leonard,  who 
recently  left  as  sports  editor  of  the  Dai¬ 
ly  News  to  become  executive  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Contra  Costa  Times  in 
Northern  California. 

He  downplayed  the  effect  of  the  af¬ 
firmative  action  aspect  on  the  News’ 
resolve  to  lift  the  column.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  he  speculated,  has  more  to  do 
with  the  divergent  personalities  of 
Rapoport  and  Kaye. 

“They’re  very  different  people  with  a 
different  view  on  life,”  he  elaborated. 
“Ron  Kaye  has  a  grittier  view  of  the 
world.” 

He  suggested  that  Rapoport’s  occa¬ 
sional  linking  of  sports  to  social  or  po¬ 
litical  issues  did  not  go  over  well  with 
Kaye.” 

Another  ex-staffer,  who  requested 
anonymity,  said  Kaye  “wanted  the  col¬ 
umn  to  be  more  down  and  dirty.” 

“Sometimes,”  Rapoport  responded, 
“you  have  to  a  make  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  sports  and  what’s  going  on  in 
the  outside  world.” 

Leonard  lauded  Rapoport’s  writing, 
saying,  “Ron  always  did  his  absolute 
best.  His  work  was  as  professional  as 
that  of  anyone  I  have  ever  worked 
with.  But  I  also  can’t  say  that  manage¬ 
ment  is  entirely  wrong  in  its  assess¬ 
ment  since  I  did  not  get  a  read  on  his 
audience.  Nevertheless,  I  hate  to  see  a 
good  journalist  and  nice  guy  like  Ron 
get  hurt  so  badly.” 

Rapoport  summed  his  feelings  this 
way:  “If  they  wanted  me  gone,  they 
had  a  moral  responsibility  to  ease  me 
out  in  a  fair  and  rational  way.  I  have 
done,  by  their  standards,  an  excellent 
job  and  have  consistently  received  out¬ 
standing  performance  reviews  under 
three  different  sports  editors.  But  I  also 
know  that  downsizing  is  the  word  of 
the  day  in  this  industry,  and  I’m  one  of 
the  victims.” 

New  section 

THE  SEATTLE  POST'Intelligencer  has 
added  a  new  Thursday  tabloid  section. 
Travel  and  Outdoor  Getaways. 

The  section  includes  features  on 
hiking,  kayaking  and  canoeing,  skiing, 
climbing,  sailing  and  birding. 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  CONNECTICUT  NEWSPAPER 
was  forced  on  the  defensive  last  week 
after  reporting  that  a  criminologist  in 
the  O.J.  Simpson  murder  trial  said  the 
police  should  have  considered  Simp¬ 
son’s  son,  Jason,  a  suspect  in  the  brutal 
double  slaying. 

Dr.  Henry  Lee,  a  major  defense  wit¬ 
ness,  accused  the  Meriden  Record- 
Journal  of  “completely”  misquoting 
comments  he  made  during  an  address 
at  a  rotary  luncheon  in  Wallingford. 

According  to  the  Record-Journal, 
Lee  was  asked  by  an  audience  member 
if  the  police  should  have  investigated 
anyone  else  for  the  murders  of  Ron 
Goldman  and  Nicole  Brown  Simpson. 
Lee,  who  had  asked  that  his  comments 
during  the  luncheon  be  off  the  record, 
reportedly  responded,  “Jason.” 

Donald  Schiller,  managing  editor  of 
the  Record-Journal,  said  that  after  Lee 
spoke,  he  approached  the  Record-Jour¬ 
nal  reporter. 

“He  told  our  reporter  not  to  use  his 
comments,  and  that  if  we  did,  he 
would  deny  that  he  made  them,” 
Schiller  said. 

Shortly  after  the  newspaper  printed 
Lee’s  remarks,  the  criminologist  called 
a  news  conference  to  deny  that  he  had 
singled  out  Simpson’s  son. 

What  he  actually  said  was  that  no 
one  could  be  ruled  out  as  a  suspect, 
Lee  said. 

“I  responded  that  everyone,  includ¬ 
ing  Jason  —  or  even  me  —  were  sus¬ 
pects  in  a  case  like  this  until  proven 
otherwise,”  Lee  told  the  New  York 
Post. 

Schiller  said  the  Record-Journal  “ab¬ 
solutely”  stands  by  its  reporting.  While 
other  media  picked  up  the  story,  not  all 
of  them  got  it  right,  he  said. 

“What  surprised  me  was  some  of  the 
TV  coverage  of  it,”  Schiller  said.  “One 
station  described  Lee  as  the  victim  of 
‘an  apparent  misunderstanding.’  I  don’t 
know  where  that  came  from  because 
there  was  no  misunderstanding.” 

Last  week  was  the  second  time  Lee 


has  accused  the  press  of  misquoting 
him.  Last  spring,  the  Bridgeport  Con¬ 
necticut  Post  reported  that  Lee  accused 
the  LAPD  of  framing  Simpson.  After 
the  story  ran,  the  criminologist  said  he 
had  been  referring  to  the  inadequate 
evidence-examination  tools  that  were 
given  to  him  by  the  prosecution. 

Pulitzer  Publishing 
revenue  up 
in  August 

PULITZER  PUBLISHING  CO.  of  St. 
Louis  reported  revenues  of  $34,982  for 
the  four  weeks  ended  Aug.  27,  a  7.2% 
increase  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Revenues  for  1994  exclude  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  Pulitzer  Community  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  which  was  sold  Dec.  22. 

Pulitzer  also  declared  a  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  of  $0,135  per  share  on  its  common 
stock  and  Class  B  common  stock, 
payable  on  Nov.  1  to  shareholders  as  of 
Oct.  10. 

Veronis  closes 
equity  fund 
at  $330  million 

VS&A  COMMUNICATIONS  Part¬ 
ners,  an  affiliate  of  the  New  York  in¬ 
vestment  firm  Veronis,  Suhler  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  has  closed  its  Fund  II  at  $330 
million,  32%  higher  than  the  expected 
total  capital  commitment  when  it  was 
launched  in  November  1994. 

Fund  II,  a  private  equity  fund  estab¬ 
lished  to  invest  in  companies  engaged 
in  the  communications  industry,  re¬ 
cently  announced  its  first  investment, 
Rifkin  Acquisition  Partners  L.P.,  a  cable 
operator,  for  $225  million. 

VS&A  is  structured  to  acquire  and 
invest  in  small-  to  mid-sized  companies 
in  North  America,  Latin  America  and 
Europe.  Targeted  segments  include  pub¬ 
lishing,  broadcasting,  cable  and  busi¬ 
ness  information  services. 
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Orders  and 
installations 


Harris  Publishing  Systems  Cerp. 

Melbourne,  Fla. 

Systems  for  eight  dailies  in  seven 
states.  In  Alabama,  the  Huntsville 
Times  bought  imaging  and  pagination 
systems,  and  the  Montgomery  Advertis¬ 
er  ordered  classified  and  news  pagina¬ 
tion  systems. 

The  Times  purchased  the  Harris  XP- 
21  Page  Server,  Replicated  Server 
Database,  OPI  server  and  MAC  server 
software,  Photoshop  plug-in  applica¬ 
tion  software.  Image  Management  And 
Graphic  Enhancement  System  (IM¬ 
AGES)  workstation  software,  AP 
Leafdesk  input  interface  and  JPEG 
compression,  as  well  as  Newsmaker 
pagination  upgrades  for  several  8000  | 
workstations,  classified  pagination  and 
the  PageTrak  page  management  and 
tracking  system.  Instead  of  Microsoft 
Word  for  Windows,  NewsMaker  pagi¬ 
nation  will  run  with  CE  Engineering’s 
Decade/33  text  editor,  which  emulates 
a  System  Integrators  Inc.  Coyote  work¬ 
station.  From  a  Decade/33  window, 
paginators  will  be  able  to  call  up  SII  di¬ 
rectories,  edit  and  reflow  stories  and 
save  final  versions  with  Harris  compo¬ 
sition  to  the  SII  system. 

The  Advertiser  ordered  CASH  for 
Windows,  consisting  of  server  software, 
16  licenses  for  classified  ad  client  work¬ 
stations,  FaxIn/FaxOut  software  and 
generic  credit  card  interface  software. 
It  also  ordered  2100  news  pagination 
and  display  ad  software  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  2100  display  ad  software  license. 

The  Omaha  World'Herald  is  phas¬ 
ing  in  a  system  consisting  of  an  XP-21 
server.  Replicated  Server  Database  and 
MAC  server  software,  Photoshop  plug¬ 
in,  IMAGES,  AP  Leafdesk  interface, 
compression,  PageTrak,  Vantage  Image 
Archive,  NewsMaker  editorial  system 
( 125  Copy  Editor  and  Reporter  work¬ 
stations,  Wire  Server  software)  and 
MetroCASH  classified  system  (Sun 
Sparc  20-based  database  server,  CASH 
relational  database  software,  55  Win¬ 


dows-based  workstations,  Fax¬ 
In/FaxOut  software,  Graphics  Window 
Browser). 

Michigan’s  Grand  Rapids  Press  or¬ 
dered  the  XP-21  Server,  Replicated 
Server  Database,  MAC  server  and  OPI 
server  software,  Mac  AdFlow  software, 
Photoshop  plug-in,  IMAGES,  Mac 
Browser,  AP  Leafdesk  interface,  com¬ 
pression,  PageTrak,  Vantage,  News- 
Maker  (Copy  Editor  and  Reporter 
workstations.  Wire  Server,  automatic 
FaxOut  software),  editorial  and  classi¬ 
fied  pagination  and  2100  display  ad 
makeup  software. 

The  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Vindicator 
and  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  bought  | 
the  XP-21  server,  OPI  server  software, 
compression,  Photoshop  Image  Brows¬ 
er  plug-in  and  NewsMaker  pagination 
software.  Youngstown  also  bought  clas¬ 
sified  pagination  software  and  IM¬ 
AGES;  Scranton  also  bought  Mac  Ad- 
Flow  and  NewsMaker  Copy  Editor  and 
Reporter  workstation  software. 

The  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News  or¬ 
dered  an  XP-21  Page  Server,  OPI  and 
MAC  server  software,  Photoshop  plug¬ 
ins,  IMAGES,  AP  Leafdesk  interface, 
compression,  2100  display  ad  makeup 
software,  NewsMaker  pagination  soft¬ 
ware  (including  upgrades  for  several 
8900  workstations),  classified  pagina¬ 
tion,  PageTrak  and  Vantage  with  opti¬ 
cal  jukebox  and  interface  to  Vu/Text 
Savelink  library. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  is  upgrad¬ 
ing  its  XP-21  system  with  Replicated 
Server  Database  software,  classified 
pagination  and  Stocks  Pagination  soft¬ 
ware,  and  adding  2100  workstations 
and  several  custom  software  features. 

Digital  Technology 
Inlornational 

Orem,  Utah 

Pagination  and  wide  area  network 
databases  for  the  Daily  Sentinel,  Grand 
junction,  Colo.,  where  DT  editorial, 
display  ad  and  graphics  systems  were 


upgraded  to  version  4.1.  The  Pagina¬ 
tion  Database  permits  several  users  to 
simultaneously  work  on  one  page  or 
section,  with  each  able  to  see  results  of 
the  others’  work  as  it  progresses,  and 
stores  all  page  production  data,  includ¬ 
ing  page  plans,  story  templates  and 
styles  and  page  and  story  grids.  The 
database  automatically  creates  and  up¬ 
dates  page  dummies,  centrally  tracks 
layouts  to  deliver  only  the  correct  text 
and  layout  without  duplicate  copies 
elsewhere  on  the  system,  recognizes 
placement  of  all  page  elements  and 
prevents  accidental  story  reuse,  stores 
page  layouts  in  an  editable  file,  displays 
read-only  ads  to  newsroom  personnel 
and  quickly  saves  the  text  window  with 
layout  attached.  PageSpeed  now  tracks 
the  pages  in  progress  by  date,  edition, 
section  and  page  number  —  informa¬ 
tion  now  reflected  in  the  layout  title. 
The  geographically  distributed  but 
functionally  unified  WAN  Database  al¬ 
lows  all  pagination  information  and  el¬ 
ements  to  be  shared  among  different 
newspapers,  managing  multiple  data¬ 
base  servers  internally  and  over 
telecommunications  links  to  remote 
sites.  The  Sentinel’s  platform  upgrade 
included  Sybase  10,  Solaris  2.4  and  the 
addition  of  two  Sparc  20  servers. 

Other  DT  installations  include:  live 
desk  pagination  at  Cox  Arizona  Publi¬ 
cations’  four  Phoenix-area  dailies, 
where  the  second  phase  of  implement¬ 
ing  pagination  increased  users  access¬ 
ing  DT  databases  and  added  software 
for  17  PageSpeed  stations,  46  Speed- 
Writer  reporter  stations  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  SpeedDriver  station;  expansion 
of  Ad,  Classified  and  Editorial  data¬ 
bases  and  addition  of  DT’s  Graphics 
Database  (with  software  for  nine  more 
PageSpeed  stations  with  embedded 
ImageSpeed,  five  more  AdSpeed  sta¬ 
tions  with  ImageSpeed,  two  Speed 
FTP  output  modules,  three  Speed- 
Writer  stations  and  three  ClassSpeed 
stations)  at  the  Southwest  Times 
Record,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  Classified 
Database,  ClassSpeed  software  for  26 
stations,  classified  pagination  worksta¬ 
tion  and  a  DT  Business  interface  at 
the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  NewS'Press; 
editorial  and  graphics  systems  for  62 
stations  (Editorial  and  Graphics  Data¬ 
base  server  software  and  PageSpeed, 
AdSpeed,  ImageSpeed,  SpeedWriter 
and  SpeedPlanner  client  software)  at 
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the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun;  Editorial 
and  Display  Ad  Database  software  up¬ 
grade,  two  Graphics  Database  servers 
(editorial  and  advertising)  and  soft¬ 
ware  for  29  PageSpeed  stations  (19 
with  ImageSpeed),  20  SpeedPlanner 
stations,  52  SpeedWriter  stations  and 
five  AdSpeed  stations  with  Image- 
Speed  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution;  additional  11  AdSpeed 
stations  at  the  Asbury  Park  Press; 
Mac-based  DT  classified  system  (Clas¬ 
sified  Database,  six  ClassSpeed  sta¬ 
tions,  classified  pagination  station)  re¬ 
placing  PC-based  DT  system  at  the 
Lufkin  (Texas)  Daily  News;  Classified 
Database,  six  ClassSpeed  stations  and 
a  classified  pagination  station  at  La 
Prensa,  Mexico  City. 

In  the  U.K.,  Lancashire-based  Reed 
Regional  Newspapers  and  Midland  In¬ 
dependent  Newspaper  Group’s  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post  &  Mail  purchased  DT  sys¬ 
tems  through  DPS  Typecraft. 

Already  running  DT  editorial,  dis¬ 
play  ad  and  graphics  systems,  the  re¬ 
gional  group  installed  130  ClassSpeed 
stations.  DT’s  biggest  installation,  its 
350  Macintoshes  (running  AdSpeed, 
PageSpeed,  SpeedWriter,  ClassSpeed, 
ImageSpeed  and  DPS  PlanBuilder 
software)  are  supported  by  one  Sun 
SparcCenter  1000  database  server. 
The  system  includes  a  WAN  linking  16 
towns,  two  evening  papers  and  13  free 
newspapers.  Approximately  1,750 
tabloid  pages  from  10  prepress  loca¬ 
tions  are  output  weekly  through  three 
SpeedDriver  workstations  at  a  remote 
printing  plant. 

The  Post  &  Mail  bought  new  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  systems  consisting 
of  dual  Tandem  database  servers  sup¬ 
porting  320  Macs  (180  editorial,  140 
advertising)  on  local  and  wide  area 
networks,  with  connections  to  10  of¬ 
fices,  including  one  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  project’s  first  phase 
will  integrate  DPS  page  planning  and 
DT  classified  pagination  software  with 
the  paper’s  System  Integrators  system. 
ClassSpeed  will  eventually  replace  the 
Sll  ad  system.  Graphics  and  editorial 
systems  will  follow  in  a  phased  transi¬ 
tion  toward  complete  color  pagination 
as  a  platform  for  future  computer-to- 
plate  output. 

According  to  the  Seybold  Report, 
DPS  ported  DT’s  Sybase  databases  to 
the  Tandem.  Relying  on  the  high  relia¬ 
bility  and  security  of  modern  client- 
server  architecture,  said  the  Report,  the 
database  servers  will  run  under  Tan¬ 
dem  high-availability  Unix  rather  than 


Tandem’s  fault-tolerant  Guardian  oper¬ 
ating  system. 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 

Westmont,  111. 

Goss  Newsliner  and  Urbanite  press¬ 
es  for  one  Peruvian  and  two  Brazilian 
newspaper  printers,  with  portions  of 
training  for  each  at  Rockwell’s  head¬ 
quarters  and  production  plant. 

El  Comercio,  Lima,  Peru’s  largest 
daily,  will  install  in  spring  a  Newsliner 
with  a  four-high,  eight-couple  tower, 
two  five-couple  four-highs,  five  single- 
level  units,  nine  CT-50  RTPs,  a  Sover¬ 
eign  160-page  double  3:2  folder  and 
the  Meridian  PC-based  control  system 
with  two  press  consoles  and  a  supervi¬ 
sory  workstation  with  file  server.  To  be 
equipped  with  Rockwell  positive-feed 
keyless  inking,  the  press  will  be  able  to 
print  72  pages  straight,  with  eight  pages 
of  process-color  and  16  pages  of  spot- 
color. 

The  two  75,000-cph  Newsliners  to 
be  installed  later  this  year  at  O  Estado 
de  Sao  Paulo,  were  the  first  Newsliners 
sold  in  Latin  America  and  represent 
the  first  phase  of  a  planned  capacity 
expansion  at  the  paper,  which  now 
prints  on  six  Goss  presses.  To  be  in¬ 
stalled  as  a  single  press  line  with  a  fold¬ 
er  on  each  end,  each  press  will  com¬ 
prise  two  eight-couple  four-high  tow¬ 
ers,  one  four-high  with  six  couples, 
four  CT-45  RTPs  and  a  144-page  3:2 
folder.  The  presses  will  be  equipped 
with  Rockwell  digital  injector  inking. 
Meridian  control  system  (with  remote 
product  quality  workstations  and  a  su¬ 
pervisory  workstation)  and  enhanced 
Printed  Area  Reader. 

To  join  its  Goss  Metroliner  in  Porto 
Alegre,  RBS  Communications  ordered 
a  keyless  inking  Newsliner  to  print  the 
large-circulation  Zero  Hora  and  an  Ur¬ 
banite  to  print  Diario  Catarinense,  in 
Florianopolis.  Consisting  of  two  four- 
high  towers,  a  four-couple  two-high 
unit,  three  single-level  units,  seven 
CT-50  RTPs  and  a  160-page  3:2  folder, 
the  Newsliner,  to  be  installed  in  May, 
will  be  able  to  produce  combinations 
up  to  a  straight  112-page  tabloid  with 
32  pages  of  process  color.  Its  Meridian 
control  system  will  have  two  consoles 
and  a  supervisory  workstation  with  file 
server. 

The  50,000-cph  single-width  Urban¬ 
ite  will  have  six  units,  an  Urbanite 
folder  and  six  autopasters  on  a  sub¬ 
structure.  To  be  installed  in  November, 
the  expandable  modular  press’  units 
can  be  stacked  three  high. 


Koanig  &  Bauar-Albart 

Wurzburg,  Germany 

Two  lines  of  three  Express  offset 
presses  (93  couples)  for  South  Korea’s 
Dong- A  llbo,  at  a  plant  to  be  built  near 
Seoul.  The  first  press  line  will  have  six 
H-type  units  (expandable  to  four-high 
towers),  nine  five-couple  towers,  three 
eight-couple  towers,  three  KF  96  2:5:5 
double  jaw  folders  with  balloon  form¬ 
ers  and  remote  adjustment,  21  Pas- 
tostar  reelstands  with  automatic  load¬ 
ing  and  butt-end  removal  and  21  elec¬ 
tric  infeed  units.  The  press  can  print 
75,000  56-page  sections  per  hour 
straight,  with  20  four-color,  eight  two- 
color  and  28  black-only  pages  or  12 
four-color,  32  two-color  and  12  black 
pages.  Planned  extension  to  eight  reel- 
stands  and  six  four-high  towers  will  al¬ 
low  production  of  48-page  four-color 
newspapers. 

Automation  includes  reel  loading, 
ink  feed,  ink-register  control  and 
roller/blanket  washing.  Nine  control 
consoles  include  OPS  2  production 
planning  and  presetting  systems  and 
EAE  scanners. 

GMA 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Three  12-into-l  SLS-IOOOA  insert¬ 
ing  systems,  able  to  handle  more  than 
400  broadsheet  pages,  for  the  Dayton 
Daily  News.  The  systems,  including 
the  PC-based  Inserter  Management 
System  with  Missed  Insert  Repair,  will 
be  able  to  control  up  to  1,000  zones, 
execute  on-the-fly  zone  changes  and 
perform  running  gripper  and  picket  si¬ 
lencing.  The  inserters,  along  with  an 
SG-1000  single  gripper  conveyor,  are 
being  installed  in  a  new  packaging  and 
distribution  center  at  the  paper’s 
downtown  warehouse. 

Muller  Martini  Corp. 

Smithtown,  N.Y. 

TV  Program  Stitcher  at  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  for  in-house  production 
of  television  program  booklets  and  the 
capability  to  produce  various  commer¬ 
cial  jobs  and  newspaper  supplements. 

Quipp  Systems  Inc. 

Miami 

Equipment  valued  at  $2.5  million 
for  the  mailroom  at  the  New  York 
Times  College  Point  plant  includes  35 
Series  350  stackers  and  31  Quipp-Wrap 
machines.  To  begin  operation  next 
summer,  the  new  plant  will  process 
half  the  1.1  million  daily  circulation  in 
a  mailroom  occupying  more  than  llV^ 
acres. 
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Sheridan  Systems 

Dayton,  Ohio 

NP630  14'Station  inserter  with  ICON  and  NP-lOO  deliv¬ 
ery  gripper  conveyor  and  two  NP212  hopper  loaders  for  the 
Inland  Valley  Daily  Bulletin,  Ontario,  Calif.;  NP200  press 
gripper  conveyors  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  Orlando  and 
Dallas  plants;  remanufactured  NR  1372  inserter  for  the  Cit¬ 
rus  County  Chronicle,  Crystal  River,  Fla. 

Global  Press  Sales  Inc. 

Somerset,  N.J. 

Three  11-unit  Goss  Metroliner  in-line  presses,  over  300 
feet  long,  at  the  Freehold,  N.J.,  satellite  plant  of  the  Asbury 
Park  Press.  The  turnkey  press  package  of  new  and  refur¬ 
bished  equipment,  being  installed  through  next  summer  by 
George  R.  Hall  Contracting,  includes  removal  of  the  six 
six-unit-and-half-deck  Metroliners  and  36  RTFs  from  the 
shuttered  Neiu  York  Times  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  plant,  and  their 
full  re-engineering  and  reconfiguring  into  three  presses, 
each  consisting  of  11  units,  four  half-decks  and  10  RTFs. 
The  contract  includes  the  sale  of  six  new  half-decks,  as  well 
as  stacking  parts  and  major  folder  components  from  the 
original  equipment  manufacturer.  Five  single-delivery  3:2 
folders  are  being  converted  into  two  double-delivery  folders 
and  one  single-delivery  folder,  each  with  balloon  formers. 

New  spray  dampening,  digital  inking  and  plate  lock-up 
systems  will  be  supplied,  as  will  new  press  drive  controls  and 
an  ink-water  presetting  system  w'ith  quiet  room  consoles. 

King  Press  Corp. 

Joplin,  Mo. 

News  King  II  single-width  presses  for  Gannett  Offset, 
Springfield,  Va.,  to  supplement  double-width  newspaper 
presses  for  versatile  printing  of  color  circulars,  inserts,  news¬ 
papers  and  magazine  products.  Operable  independently  or 
in  combination,  the  three  in-line  presses  will  consist  of  24 
units  stacked  in  12  two-high  pairs,  with  three  KJ8A  folders 
equipped  with  upper  formers  —  a  configuration  designed  to 
meet  requirements  for  economical  product  changes  with 
quick  makeready  and  minimum  start-up  waste,  for  varying 
product  sizes  and  page  counts  and  for  the  quantity  of  spot 
and  four-color  work. 

This  first  sale  to  a  Gannett  print  site  by  King,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Dallas-based  Publishers  Equipment 
Corp.,  will  allow  floor-level  access  to  both  print  levels  and 
to  the  reelstands.  King’s  contract  administration  manager, 
Roger  Kaughman,  said  the  reelstands  will  be  positioned  at 
90°  off  the  gear  side  of  the  presses.  “Each  web  will  pass 
through  a  turner  bar  in  order  to  get  in  line  with  the  press,” 
he  said,  adding  that  “it  keeps  everything  in  a  manageable 
range  on  one  level.”  Kaughman  said  three  other  customers 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  10/11/95 

10/4/95  10/11/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY)* 

32.50 

33.125 

24.375 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

5.375 

5.50 

9.375 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ) 

12.75 

12.50 

12.00 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

116.00 

117.00 

83.75 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

30.00 

30.25 

28.375 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

36.25 

37.00 

29.75 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

54.50 

53.625 

47.875 

Gray  Communications  Sys.  (NY)  ***  21.75 

21.375 

9.833 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

28.125 

29.375 

18.875 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

57.25 

57.75 

50.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

41.875 

43.125 

34.25 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.375 

21.875 

23.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

33.00 

34.125 

28.875 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NIX2) 

44.00 

43.75 

29.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.625 

27.50 

22.125 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  # 

48.125 

52.00 

24.937 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

35.125 

35.00 

28.375 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  ** 

29.75 

29.50 

21.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

62.50 

64.00 

54.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

301.00 

307.875 

239.75 

*  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/14/95 

**  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend 
payable  1/3/95 

***  Effective  June  30,  1995,  Gray  Communications  Systems  is  listed  on  NYSE 

*  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

**  Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

10/11/95 

10/4/95 

10/11/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.125 

11.25 

13.25 

News  Cbrp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

20.125 

21.875 

16.291 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.02 

6.07 

6.11 

C^uebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.875 

19.875 

17.75 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

50.875 

51.375 

43.50 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.00 

14.375 

15.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

17.50 

18.00 

16.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

11.50 

11.75 

14.25 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

21.25 

21.25 

24.125 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18,  1994 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Schroder  Wettheim  &  Co.  Inc. 


use  the  same  arrangement  “as  a  space-saving  measure.” 

Slated  for  delivery  early  next  year,  the  presses  are  to  be 
completed  by  early  spring  to  meet  printing  commitments. 
Installed  cost  was  put  at  under  $3  million. 
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c  NE\A($PAPER  PLANS  PUT  CAPHA^ 
EXPENDITURES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  AT 
MORE  THAN  $1  BiLUONI 


EXCITING  TIMES  THE  INDUSTRT^XJ^  TO  E^  fPR  ANSWERS 

While  there  is  a  lot  of  “buzz"  about  interactive  prod-  Publishers,  general  managers,  production  managers, 
uds  and  services,  newspapers  have  committed  to  the  distribution  and  prepress  managers,  plant  managers 
future  of  their  printed  products  with  major  plant  and  and  others  involved  in  plant  and  design  decisions  read 
equipment  investments.  E&P  regularly  to  learn  what  new  products  and  services 

TADiTAi  cYDCKiiMTi iDcc  liD  industry  suppliers  are  offering,  to  find  out  how  other 

^  Ar  1 1 AL  t  Ar  fc  Wl/I  I  UKEO  Ur  ,  i  .  I  f  ,1  I  ...  I 

1.1  .1  A  •  I-.  f  newspapers  are  taking  advantage  ot  the  latest  tech- 

With  North  American  newspaper  expenditures  ot  i  •  tl  .^ii  l  i  i  •  i  j. •  i  j. 

I  .  ii-  •  inn  A  I  ih  •  .•  nologics.  The/ II  06  looking  ot  this  onnuol  repoil  With 

almost  $900  million  in  1994,  a  $1  billion  projection  ■  1  •  t  » 

for  1 995  includes  increases  for  inserting  equipment,  • 

computer  systems,  press  machinery,  and  new  tech-  GET  YOUR  MESSAGE  OUT  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 
nologies  including  digital  darkrooms  and  electronic  This  is  your  opportunity  to  tell  our  more  than  80,000 
library  systems.  Capital  expenditures  will  more  than  readers  about  your  products  and  services  and  how  you 
double  for  new  buildings  and  additions,  while  mod-  can  help  newspapers  achieve  their  goals.  Make  sure 
ernization  of  existing  buildings  will  almost  double.  your  advertising  is  included  in  Newspaper  Plant  & 

EW  WIU  FEATURE  TODAY'S  BEST  FACIllTIES  Ste-e  Wiley 

ron/  ni  .  B  ri  •  -11  -I  ol  1212)  675-4380,  or  contact  your  local  c&P  repre- 

c&P  s  Plant  &  Design  section  will  provide  an  overview  ...  , _ ■  , 
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Soles  Offices 


New  York  21 2-675-4380  •  New  York  Fox  21 2-929-1 259  •  drkago  31 2-441-0041  •  New  Ofkns  504-386-9673 
Los  Angeles  310-378-7075  •  Son  Frandsoo  415-421-7950 


Syndicates/News  Services 

A  number  of  major 
numbers  for  writer 

Bill  Tammeus,  who  reached  several  milestones  this 
year,  does  1 1  welUcrafted  columns  every  two  weeks 


by  David  Astor 

IN  JANUARY,  BILL  Tammeus  turned 
50.  Last  month,  his  tenure  at  the 
Kansas  City  Star  reached  25  years. 

Also  last  month,  the  column  he 
writes  for  the  Star  marked  its  115th  an¬ 
niversary. 

These  are  all  nice  round  numbers, 
but  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  num¬ 
ber  connected  with  Tammeus  is  11  — 
as  in  how  many  columns  he  does  every 
two  weeks. 

Indeed,  the  Illinois  native  writes  five 
“Starbeams”  pieces  a  week,  including 
two  light  essays  and  three  collections 
of  mostly  topical  one-liners.  Then, 
every  other  Sunday,  Tammeus  pens  a 
humorous  or  serious  column  that  may 
occasionally  run  much  longer  than  his 
weekday  offerings. 

“I’ve  always  been  astounded  by  his 
prodigious  output,”  said  New  York 
Times  News  Service  president  John 
Brewer,  whose  company  syndicates 
Tammeus. 

“He’s  able  to  produce  day  in,  day 
out,  and  it’s  usually  remarkably  good. 
He’s  just  a  pro.” 

In  addition  to  doing  11  columns 
every  fortnight,  Tammeus  writes  edito¬ 
rials  for  the  Star.  And  his  extensive  ex¬ 
tracurricular  activities  include  work 
with  the  National  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Columnists  (NSNC),  for  which  he 
served  as  president  from  1992  to  1994 
and  Kansas  City  convention  host  in 
1995. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  journalist  has  to 
be  very  organized  to  pull  off  this  type 
of  schedule. 

“It  really  has  to  do  with  managing 
one’s  time  well,”  said  Tammeus,  when 
asked  how  he  juggles  everything.  “And 
I  keep  a  good  idea  file.” 

Ideas  for  his  weekday  essay  columns 


Bill  Tammeus 


can  be  sparked  by  anything  from  holi¬ 
days  to  personal  experiences. 

For  instance,  Tammeus  did  a  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day  piece  this  year  about  the  de¬ 
cidedly  unromantic  appearance  of  the 
“blob-shaped”  human  heart.  Included 
was  humor,  historical  quotations,  and 
more. 

Soon  after,  he  wrote  a  piece  that 
first  mentioned  a  visit  to  his  mother  at 
her  nursing  home  and  then  segued  into 
a  discussion  of  how  nursing  homes  will 
have  to  change  when  baby  boomers 
enter  them. 

Among  his  suggestions:  “ditch  the 
bingo  and  install  a  video  game  room;” 
play  “some  classic  Bob  Dylan  and  a  bit 
of  Johnny  Rotten  and  the  Sex  Pistols;” 
and  “give  us  a  taste  of  the  local  micro¬ 
brewery’s  product.” 

When  it  comes  to  his  one-liner 
“Starbeams”  pieces,  Tammeus  prepares 


by  doing  an  extensive  computer  scan 
of  the  news  wires.  Then  he  composes  a 
dozen  items  for  each  thrice-weekly  col¬ 
umn. 

“I  put  them  all  out  there  and  hope 
readers  enjoy  some  of  them  —  sort  of 
like  a  cafeteria,”  said  Tammeus. 

Last  month,  one  of  his  items  went  as 
follows:  ‘“We  are  going  through  a  sea 
change  in  American  life,’  the  president 
says.  Which  explains  why  so  many  of 
our  leaders  are  all  wet.” 

But  there  is  at  least  one  past  leader, 
Harry  Truman,  who  Tammeus  admires 
greatly. 

“Truman,  it’s  now  clear,  was  deci¬ 
sive,  honest,  direct  and,  after  he  found 
his  sea  legs,  not  the  least  bit  intimidat¬ 
ed  by  the  phonies  who  inhabited  the 
world  of  politics  and  diplomacy,”  he 
wrote  in  a  Sunday  piece  this  past 
April.  “His  values  —  rooted  deep  in 
Midwestern  farm  soil  and  a  Baptist  up¬ 
bringing  —  were  America’s  values,  or 
at  least  its  ideals.” 

That  column  marked  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Truman’s  ascension  to  the 
presidency.  Tammeus  also  did  a  sober 
Sunday  piece  this  July  on  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  first  atomic-bomb  test. 

Another  column  —  a  philosophical 
musing  about  autumn  —  moved  a 
reader  so  much  that  she  had  it  read  at 
the  funeral  service  for  her  18-year-old 
child,  who  had  died  of  leukemia. 

“That  was  amazingly  touching  to 
me,”  remembered  Tammeus. 

While  not  every  column  elicits  such 
a  reaction,  the  writer  hopes  to  “stir  up 
the  brain  cells”  of  readers  in  a  way  that 
the  more  “passive”  entertainment 
medium  of  TV  usually  cannot. 

“My  whole  job  in  a  sense  is  getting 
people  to  think  —  especially  to  think 
for  themselves,”  said  Tammeus.  “I  try  to 
raise  things,  in  an  engaging  way,  that 
readers  might  not  have  thought  about 
or  should  be  thinking  about.” 

What  fellow  Star  columnist  Jim 
Fisher  thinks  about  Tammeus  is  that 
he  is  a  “great  columnist”  with  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  “write  something  very  funny  and 
then  turn  around  and  write  something 
very  poignant.” 

“And  he’s  a  genuinely  nice  human 
being,”  added  Fisher,  who  has  written 
for  the  Star  since  1960. 

Brewer  agreed.  “Bill’s  a  marvelous 
guy.  I  like  him  a  lot.  And  he’s  far  deep¬ 
er  and  more  complex  than  he  first 
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appears,”  said  the  executive,  whose 
news  service  has  carried  Tammeus 
since  1988. 

That  was  around  the  time  that  Tam- 
meus  joined  the  NSNC  columnists’  or¬ 
ganization,  through  which  he  became 
friends  with  a  number  of  his  peers 
around  the  country. 

“There’s  a  supportive  kind  of  family 
feel  in  the  group,”  said  Tammeus.  “And 
through  the  conventions,  workshops 
and  newsletters,  we  really  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  be  better  at  what  we  do.” 

Tammeus  devoted  his  1992-94  presi¬ 
dency  to  trying  to  make  the  NSNC 
“more  professional”  —  via  the  drafting 
of  bylaws,  the  creation  of  an  executive 
board,  and  so  on  —  while  maintaining 
the  “fun,  loose”  nature  of  the  group. 

Current  NSNC  president  Sheila 
Stroup  said  Tammeus  succeeded  in 
combining  these  two  elements.  “He 
helped  make  us  a  more  well-rounded 
organization,”  noted  the  New  Orleans 
TimeS'Picayune  columnist.  “We  still 
have  a  lot  of  fun,  but  we  also  have  a  se¬ 
rious  purpose.” 

Stroup  added  that  Tammeus  —  with 
the  help  of  other  NSNCers  —  worked 
to  bring  in  numerous  new  members, 
create  a  lifetime  achievement  award, 
and  support  columnists  (including  sev¬ 
eral  African-American  writers)  who 
lost  their  jobs. 

“He  did  a  great  job  as  president,” 
concluded  Stroup.  “And  1  think  he’s  a 
great  guy.  He’s  a  sensitive  and  thought¬ 
ful  person.  I’ve  made  a  lot  of  friends 
through  the  National  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Columnists,  and  he’s  definitely 
one  of  them.” 

The  NSNC  was  founded  in  1977, 
which  was  coincidentally  the  year  that 
Tammeus  became  a  Star  columnist  and 
editorial  board  member.  Before  that, 
his  reporting  for  the  paper  included  ur¬ 
ban  affairs  stories,  investigative  arti¬ 
cles,  and  coverage  of  Jimmy  Carter’s 
presidential  campaign. 

“Starbeams,”  the  feature  Tammeus 
took  over,  dates  back  to  the  day  the 
Star  was  founded  —  Sept.  18,  1880.  He 
believes  it  may  be  the  oldest,  continu¬ 
ously  published  column  in  the  country 
bearing  the  same  name  it  started  with. 

“It’s  a  true  hallmark  of  the  paper,” 
said  Fisher,  who  added  that  only  a 
handful  of  people  have  written  “Star- 
beams”  since  its  inception  —  and  that 
Tammeus  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
upholding  the  feature’s  quality. 

Tammeus  joked  that  one  advantage 
of  doing  a  115 -year-old  column  is  that 
there  is  always  something  to  discuss  at 


speaking  engagements:  the  history  of 
the  feature! 

The  columnist  talks  at  least  once  a 
month  to  school,  civic,  church  or  oth¬ 
er  groups.  While  it  is  hard  to  find  the 
time  to  prepare  and  give  these  speech¬ 
es,  they  enable  him  to  get  valuable 
face-to-face  reader  feedback. 

“Newspaper  people  need  to  get  out 
in  public  more,”  remarked  Tammeus. 
“We  can  get  too  isolated.” 

The  Kansas  City  resident  also  de¬ 
votes  his  out-of-office  hours  to  spend¬ 
ing  time  with  his  family  (including 
daughters  Lisen,  23,  and  Kate,  20);  do¬ 
ing  work  connected  with  his  Presbyter¬ 
ian  church  and  its  AIDS  ministry;  col¬ 
lecting  different  versions  of  the  Bible; 
reading  novels  as  well  as  history  and 
theology  books;  writing  poetry;  and 
playing  golf,  basketball  and  softball. 

Tammeus  is  an  avid  fan  of  baseball, 
which  he  discusses  periodically  in  his 
column.  He’s  even  a  member  of  the 
Emil  Verban  Memorial  Society,  named 
after  the  journeyman  former  player  for 
the  usually  hapless  Chicago  Cubs. 
Other  members  include  David  Broder, 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  Bryant 
Gumbel,  Ronald  Reagan  and  George 
Will,  to  name  a  few. 

The  award-winning  Tammeus  — 
part  of  the  Star  staff  that  won  the  1982 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  coverage  of  Kansas 
City’s  Hyatt  Hotel  disaster  —  was  born 
in  Woodstock,  111.  Later,  as  a  preteen, 
he  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  India 
when  his  father  did  some  agriculture 
work  there. 

“It  was  a  very  important  experience 
in  my  life,”  recalled  Tammeus,  who 
noted  that,  as  the  only  American  kid 
in  his  class,  it  gave  him  an  idea  of  how 
it  felt  to  be  a  minority. 

He  went  on  to  earn  a  journalism  de¬ 
gree  at  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
do  graduate  work  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Rochester  in  New  York. 

Tammeus,  who  has  been  a  guest  lec¬ 
turer  at  various  colleges,  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  TimeS'Union 
before  joining  the  Star  in  1970. 

He  has  also  worked  as  a  stringer  for 
Time  and  Newsweek;  and  as  a  free¬ 
lancer  for  publications  such  as  the  New 
York  Times,  Rolling  Stone,  Theology 
Today,  and  the  Washington  Post. 

A  popular  Web  site 

“COMPUTER  NEWS  DAILY,”  the 
New  York  Times  Syndicate’s  World 
Wide  Web  site  (http://nytsyn.com),  is 
averaging  over  100,000  hits  a  day. 


Columns  and  comic 
are  offered  by  Little 

TWO  COLUMNS  AND  a  comic  are 
being  syndicated  by  Quest  Features/ 
Lew  Little  Enterprises  (LLE). 

Mark  Tatulli’s  “Bent  Halos”  strip  fea¬ 
tures  human  and  angel  characters;  Rev. 
Mike  Riley’s  “Only  Human”  column  fo¬ 
cuses  on  religious  matters,  and  Dr.  judi 
Craig’s  “Family  Matters”  column  dis¬ 
cusses  parenting,  ethics  and  other  top¬ 
ics. 

Craig  is  a  practicing  clinical  psychol¬ 
ogist  from  San  Antonio,  where  her 
weekly  feature  has  appeared  in  the 
Light  and  Express-News. 

She  has  also  written  several  books, 
including  Parents  on  the  Spot,  What 
Happened  in  School  Today?,  Little 
Kids,  Big  Questions  and  a  children’s  ti¬ 
tle  called  Wally's  Wonderful  Wish. 

In  addition,  she  serves  as  a  consul¬ 
tant,  conducts  seminars,  delivers 
speeches,  and  appears  on  TV  programs 
such  as  Larry  King  and  Sally  Jessy 
Raphael. 

Craig  holds  doctorate  and  master’s 
degrees  in  clinical  psychology  from  the 
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University  of  Wisconsin.  The  colum¬ 
nist  also  earned  magna  cum  laude  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  in  an  unusual 
English/psychology  double  major  at 
Southern  Methodist  University,  where 
she  studied  creative  writing. 

The  Edison,  N.J. -based  Riley  is  an 
ordained  Baptist  minister  who  does  a 
frequently  humorous  and  soitietimes 
controversial  column  that  examines 
ethical  issues  as  well  as  contemporary 
religious  and  spiritual  trends  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Riley,  who  formerly  penned  a 
monthly  feature  for  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  writes  weekly  for  the  East 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  Home  News. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  “Bent  Halos” 
focuses  on  the  relationship  between  4- 
year-old  Lexa  Ann  and  her  guardian 
angel,  Mort. 

Tatulli  is  a  New  Jersey  resident  who 
works  as  creative  director  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  production  company  near 
Philadelphia.  He  formerly  did  the  “Mr. 
Fipps”  comic  for  the  Burlington  Coun¬ 
ty  (N.J.)  Times. 

The  cartoonist  was  a  winner  of  King 
Features  Syndicate’s  “Create  the 
Comics  of  the  ’90s”  contest,  and  also 
received  two  regional  Emmys  for  his 
graphic  design  on  TV  commercials. 

The  three  LLE  features  all  run  in  the 
Quest  section  of  the  Bisbee  (Ariz.) 
News  weekly  paper  started  this  sum- 
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An  example  of  the  “Bent  Halos"  comic  strip  by  Mark  Tatulli. 


Rev.  Mike  Riley  Dr.  Judi  Craig 


mer  by  entrepreneur  Dave  Cartun  and 
journalist  Mary  Ellen  Corbett. 

Cartun  is  co-publisher/general  man¬ 
ager  and  Corbett  co-publisher/editor  of 
the  weekly.  And  Corbett’s  husband, 
veteran  syndication  executive  Lew  Lit¬ 
tle,  is  working  part  time  for  the  paper 
as  executive  editor. 

The  Quest  section  contains  materi¬ 
al  on  “home,  family,  leisure  and  spiritu¬ 
al  growth.” 

LLE  is  offering  “Bent  Halos”  and  the 
two  columns  individually  to  daily  pa¬ 
pers  but  only  as  a  Quest  package  to 
weeklies. 

Little,  a  consultant  to  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  since  1989,  said  the 
Quest  concept  evolved  after  he  attend¬ 
ed  a  Universal  sales  meeting  last  Janu¬ 
ary  and  heard  a  “superb”  presentation 
on  Religion  News  Service  by  RNS  edi¬ 
tor  Joan  Connell  and  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers  Washington  bureau  chief  Debo¬ 
rah  Howell.  Newhouse  owns  RNS, 
which  is  marketed  by  Universal. 

LLE,  of  which  Little  is  editor  and 
Corbett  is  managing  editor,  is  based  at 
P.O.  Box  47,  Bisbee,  Ariz.  85603. 

King  will  represent 
digital  comics  firm 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  will 
be  the  sales  and  marketing  representa¬ 


tive  for  Reed  Brennan  Media  Associ¬ 
ates’  pagination  service. 

Reed  Brennan  custom  paginates  and 
electronically  delivers  comics  and  non¬ 
news  feature  pages  to  daily  newspapers. 
Its  more  than  50  clients  include  the 
Arizona  Republic,  Boston  Globe,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  Sentinel,  New  York 
Daily  News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Sacramento  Bee  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The  company,  which  started  its  pag¬ 
ination  business  in  1994,  works  with 
the  suppliers  that  provide  comics  and 
features  to  each  paper.  For  comics, 
games  and  puzzles,  Reed  Brennan’s 
staff  electronically  scans  art  or  accepts 
electronic  files.  For  editorial  features, 
the  staff  inputs,  typesets,  edits  and 
proofreads  the  material. 

Reed  Brennan  then  uses  software  to 
create  paginated  full-  or  partial-page 
units  for  each  day  of  the  week,  match¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  client’s  layout,  type 
fonts  and  mechanical  specifications. 

Newspapers  have  a  choice  of  several 
delivery  options,  including  a  bulletin 
board  service,  the  Internet  or  a  disk 
sent  by  overnight  courier. 

The  Florida-based  firm  (E&P,  Feb. 
25,  1995,  p.  38)  is  headed  by  former 
Tribune  Media  Services  president 
Robert  Reed  and  former  TMS  vice 
president  of  electronic  information 
products  Tim  Brennan. 

Its  Canadian  sales  representative  is 
the  Toronto  Star  Syndicate. 


A  NATIONAL  SURVEY  of  editorial 
cartoonists  revealed  considerable  pes¬ 
simism  about  the  state  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  For  the  results,  see  the  “Shop 
Talk”  on  page  48  of  this  week’s  mag¬ 
azine. 


They’re  down  about 
editorial  cartooning 
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Campus 

Continued  from  page  15 

something  so  people  can’t  say  we’re  cod¬ 
dling  them  or  protecting  them.” 

Casady  said  media  coverage  of  the 
Nebraska  football  team  sometimes  took 
on  an  ugly  racial  undertone. 

“I  received  a  telephone  call  from  a  re¬ 
porter  the  other  day  who  told  me  he 
saw  a  black  man  get  out  of  a  police  car 
in  handcuffs  and  figured  it  had  to  be  a 
football  player,”  the  police  chief  noted. 

Pagel,  the  Nebraska  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor,  said  Osborne  has  never  fully 
grasped  how  high  a  profile  his  players 
have  in  Nebraska. 

“Tom  says  he  understands,  but  he 
doesn’t,”  says  Pagel,  a  former  reporter 
with  the  Miami  Herald  and  the  Omaha 
World'Herald.  “He  never  fully  under¬ 
stood  that  once  a  kid  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  football  team  here,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  celebrity. 

“And  anything  that  kid  does  is  news¬ 
worthy,  and  that  means  he  becomes 
newsworthy  when  he  does  something 
good,  and  even  more  newsworthy  when 
he  does  something  bad.” 

The  Scott  Baldwin  story 

The  Daily  Nebraskan’s  troubles  with 
the  football  team  escalated  on  Jan.  20, 
1992,  when  it  ran  a  front-page  photo 
and  story  of  a  naked  African  American 
football  player  being  hogtied  by  police. 

The  story  quoted  police  as  saying 
that  Andrew  Scott  Baldwin  had  taken 
all  his  clothes  off,  ran  down  a  Lincoln 
street  and  beat  a  woman  who  was  walk¬ 
ing  her  dog. 

The  scene  had  been  captured  by  A1 
Schaben,  now  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
photographer,  who  had  been  driving 
home  when  he  spotted  the  police  activ¬ 
ity. 

The  Daily  Nebraskan  didn’t  know  at 
first  that  the  man  in  custody  was  a  foot¬ 
ball  player,  and  debated  briefly  whether 
the  picture  might  offend  some  people. 

“There  was  some  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  the  six  editors,  but  in  the 
end,  we  voted  unanimously  to  run  it,” 
said  Jana  Peterson,  who  was  then  the 
editor.  “Scott  had  beaten  the  woman 
and  had  been  yelling  racial  epithets  at 
her.” 

The  Daily  Nebraskan  tried  to  reach 
Osborne  to  determine  what  triggered 
Baldwin’s  outburst.  “We  left  lots  of  mes¬ 
sages,  but  he  didn’t  return  our  calls,”  Pe¬ 
terson  said. 

The  story  was  published  on  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  King  Jr.’s  birthday. 
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“1  had  no  idea  what  kind  of  racial 
wounds  that  would  open  on  campus,” 
Peterson  said.  “It  was  a  gut-wrenching 
picture  of  white  police  officers  hogp/ing 
a  black  man. 

“It  was  the  only  picture  of  an  African 
American  in  the  paper,  that  day.” 

The  paper  learned,  after  it  ran  the 
story,  that  Baldwin’s  actions  were  relat¬ 
ed  to  psychological  problems.  He  es¬ 
caped  a  prison  term  when  a  court 
found  him  “not  responsible  for  reasons 
of  insanity.” 

The  campus’  tiny  African  American 
community  of  approximately  500  peo¬ 
ple  said  the  Baldwin  story  showed  how 
insensitive  the  Daily  Nebraskan  was  to 
black  issues  and  concerns.  Osborne  re¬ 
layed  that  message  to  Peterson. 

“I  told  Jana  she  made  a  mistake,” 
Osborne  recalled.  “Scott  had  no 
clothes  on  and  was  in  a  very  vulnera¬ 
ble  situation.  It  was  horrible  showing 
someone  in  bondage  like  that.  Our 
players  felt  it  was  terribly  damaging  to 
him.” 

Nancy  Osborne,  the  coach’s  wife, 
also  called  the  paper. 

“She  was  very  emotional,”  said  Pe¬ 
terson.  “She  said  I  was  hurtful  and  cru¬ 
el.  She  said  she  was  picking  up  as  many 
papers  as  she  could  find  and  wanted  to 
hide  them. 

“I  was  so  shocked  when  she  said  who 
she  was.  We  never  wrote  about  it.  I 
guess  we  should  have.” 

Coach  Osborne  said  his  wife  was 
very  upset  by  the  story. 

“She  felt  the  picture  was  an  invasion 
of  Scott’s  privacy,”  Osborne  said.  “So 
she  picked  up  some  papers  and  threw 
them  in  the  trash  can.” 

But  Peterson  said  it  would  have 
been  irresponsible  to  play  down  the  in¬ 
cident.  “The  woman  Scott  attacked 
was  severely  disabled  and  couldn’t 
work  for  many  months,”  she  said.  “Her 
life  was  in  a  shambles.” 

Afterwards,  groups  of  football  play¬ 
ers  visited  Peterson  at  the  newspaper 
office. 

“It  struck  me  at  the  time  that  they 
were  all  black,”  she  said.  “It  was  very 
intense.” 

And  then  she  received  several  tele¬ 
phone  death  threats. 

“I  never  took  them  seriously,”  said 
Peterson,  now  a  media  writer  for  a 
Minneapolis  company.  “After  someone 
wrote  about  it  in  the  Omaha  Herald, 
Coach  Osborne  called  me.  He  said  he 
was  sorry.  He  said  now  there  were 
three  victims.” 

Scott  Baldwin  was  shot  by  police  in 


a  second  incident,  and  is  confined  to  a 
wheelchair. 

“He  had  forgotten  to  take  his  med¬ 
ication,”  Peterson  said,  noting  that  he 
has  since  graduated  from  Nebraska  and 
works  in  a  telemarketing  firm. 

First  football  freeze 

Shortly  afterwards,  Osborne,  his 
team,  and  his  coaches  stopped  talking 
to  the  student  newspaper. 

“The  team  voted  to  ban  us,”  said 
Chris  Hopfensperger,  who  was  then  the 
news  editor.  “But  we  could  see  Os¬ 
borne’s  hand  in  it.  The  coaches  would¬ 
n’t  talk  to  us,  either.  If  we  had  a  ques¬ 
tion,  the  reporters  from  the  Lincoln  pa¬ 
pers  would  ask  it  for  us.” 

Hopfensperger,  now  a  copy  editor 
with  the  Idaho  Statesman,  said  the 
team’s  cold  shoulder  wrecked  the  Daily 
Nebraskan's  coverage  of  campus  spring 
football,  a  mainstay  of  the  paper. 

“We  couldn’t  interview  new  recruits 
or  do  any  profiles,”  he  said.  “It  killed  us. 
We  were  locked  out.  But  we  didn’t  write 
a  story  back  then,  so  none  of  our  read¬ 
ers  knew  what  had  happened.” 

Hopfensperger  became  editor  during 
the  Fall  1992  semester  and  tried  to 
reestablish  a  relationship  with  the 
team. 

“We  went  over  to  talk  to  the  players 
and  explained  why  we  ran  Scott’s  pho¬ 
to,”  Hopfensperger  recalled.  “Some 
African  American  players  said  we 
wouldn’t  have  run  the  picture  if  Bald¬ 
win  had  been  white.  We  said  we  would 
have.” 

The  players  then  asked  if  the  paper 
would  run  the  story  if  a  similar  incident 
would  occur.  “We  told  them  we  had  to, 
it  was  our  job,  and  they  voted  to  ban  us 
again,”  Hopfensperger  said. 

Looking  back,  the  journalist  believes 
Osborne  managed  for  a  short  period  to 
pressure  the  Daily  Nebraskan  into  be¬ 
coming  journalistic  wimps. 

“We  were  honestly  intimidated  by  his 
pressure,”  Hopfensperger  remembered. 
“The  way  we  were  treated  probably  had 
an  impact  on  how  we  behaved  as  jour¬ 
nalists  later  on.  It  makes  me  angry  at 
myself  just  thinking  about  it.” 

Hopfensperger’s  journalism  diploma¬ 
cy  eventually  got  the  players  to  break 
their  vows  of  silence,  but  that  only  last¬ 
ed  a  few  months. 

Problems  in  Missouri 

Just  as  the  fall  1993  football  season 
was  beginning,  the  Daily  Nebraskan 
learned  that  Kenny  Wilhite,  a  Nebraska 
player,  had  been  convicted  of  “careless 
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and  imprudent  driving”  in  a  car  acci¬ 
dent  in  which  an  11-year-old  girl  was 
killed. 

Lorenzo  Brinkley,  another  football 
player,  was  a  passenger  in  the  car. 

“Wilhite  had  apparently  fallen  asleep 
at  the  wheel,”  said  Jeff  Zeleny,  who  with 
Jeremy  Fitzpatrick  had  tracked  down 
the  story.  “He  played  the  entire  season 
and  in  the  Orange  Bowl  while  the 
charges  were  pending  against  him.” 

The  Daily  Nebraskan  reported  that 
even  though  the  accident  occurred  on 
July  6,  1992,  the  Plate  County  Prosecu¬ 
tors  did  not  file  charges  against  Wilhite 
until  Jan.  29,  1993,  after  he  had  played 
in  the  Orange  Bowl.  “The  parents  were 
really  upset  about  that,”  Zeleny  said. 

Wilhite  was  tried  three  months  later, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  year  in 
jail.  But  he  appealed  and  did  not  serve 
any  time. 

Osborne  tried  to  talk  the  students 
into  killing  the  story.  “It  was  typical  Os¬ 
borne,”  said  Zeleny.  “He  was  acting  as 
attorney,  judge  and  reporter.  But  the 
other  papers  picked  it  up.” 

Fitzpatrick,  who  was  the  Daily  Ne¬ 
braskan  editor,  asked  Osborne  why  he 
never  made  any  announcement  about 
the  accident. 

“Why  would  I  announce  it?”  he  was 
quoted  as  saying.  “It  was  a  public 
record.  If  the  newspeople  would  have 
picked  it  up,  they  would  have  printed  it 
at  the  time.” 

Fitzpatrick,  now  an  assistant  press 
secretary  to  United  States  Senator 
Robert  Kerrey,  said  Osborne  never 
could  understand  why  the  paper  ran 
the  story.  “He  kept  saying  it  was  old 
news,”  Fitzpatrick  recalled. 

Osborne  conceded  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view  that  he  believed  Wilhite  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  unnecessary  scrutiny.  “It  had 
happened  so  long  ago,”  he  said. 

Shortly  after  the  Nebraska  1995  New 
Year’s  Day  Orange  Bowl  and  the  na¬ 
tional  collegiate  championship,  Os¬ 
borne  and  the  Daily  Nebraskan  clashed 
again. 

The  student  paper  was  following  the 
national  media  pursuit  of  the  case  of 
Christian  Peter,  a  senior  defensive  tack¬ 
le  who  was  finishing  out  an  18-month 
court  probation  in  a  sexual  assault  case. 

Peter  had  pleaded  no  contest  to  sex¬ 
ually  assaulting  Natalie  Kuijvenhoven,  a 
former  Miss  Nebraska,  in  a  Lincoln  bar. 
Kuijvenhoven  is  now  a  television  an¬ 
chor  in  KMT-TV  in  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

The  paper  had  gotten  permission  to 
reprint  a  column  from  New  York  Daily 
News  sports  columnist  Filip  Bondy  on 


Peter’s  legal  problems. 

“We  had  asked  his  representatives  if 
he  would  write  a  response  to  the  col¬ 
umn,”  said  Zeleny.  “Then  I  got  a  call 
from  Tom  Osborne.  He  said  he  really 
had  it  with  me  and  would  never  talk  to 
the  paper  again  if  we  printed  Bondy’s 
column.” 

Zeleny  told  Osborne  it  would  not 
publish  the  column  if  Peter  would  grant 
the  paper  an  interview,  a  condition  Os¬ 
borne  agreed  to. 

“We  got  what  we  wanted,”  the  stu¬ 
dent  editor  said. 

Daily  Nebraskan  sports  editor  Jeff 
Griesch  then  learned  Osborne  had  sus¬ 
pended  Peters  for  10  days  during  spring 
practice  after  the  court  had  sentenced 
the  player  to  18-months  probation. 

The  DN  disclosed  that  Osborne’s  de¬ 
cision  was  based  on  a  report  from  the 
team’s  Unity  Council,  players  who 
monitor  the  behavior  of  their  col¬ 
leagues. 

Osborne  told  the  newspaper  that  Pe¬ 
ter’s  punishment  was  “substantial  and 
fair.” 

Pagel,  the  journalism  professor,  says 
the  Daily  Nebraskan  is  filling  a  journal¬ 
istic  void  in  Nebraska.  “This  is  not  a 
state  known  for  aggressive  reporting,” 
Pagel  said.  “They  do  it,  but  they  do  it 
reluctantly.  The  DN  kids  are  interested 
in  going  after  the  negative  story.  They 
don’t  worry  about  whether  they  should 
be  loyal  to  the  football  team.  They  want 
to  be  loyal  to  their  readers.” 

Pagel  says  that  kind  of  journalistic 
gung-ho  attitude  doesn’t  sit  well  with 
Nebraskans,  who  see  the  football  team, 
the  Huskers,  as  the  state’s  main  unifying 
force. 

“A  student  told  me  her  parents  were 
divorced,  but  couldn’t  agree  on  who 
should  keep  the  football  tickets,”  Pagel 
said.  “So  they  each  kept  one  and  now 
they  sit  next  to  each  other  every  time 
Nebraska  plays.” 

Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

ments:  “Cartoons  do  not  have  to  re¬ 
flect  the  newspaper’s  editorial  policy” 
and  “Editors  should  have  the  final  de¬ 
cision  whether  to  publish  a  cartoon 
that  conflicts  with  the  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torial  position.” 

Nearly  all  cartoonists  and  editors 
said  they  had  a  good  relationship  with 
one  another.  Cartoonists  also  said  they 
know  what  subject  will  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  their  editor  and  conform 


accordingly.  About  40%  of  cartoonists 
said  they  censor  themselves  because 
they  think  a  cartoon  will  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Cartoonists  and  editors  also  com¬ 
mented  on  why  a  cartoon  might  be  re¬ 
jected.  While  35%  of  editors  said  “in¬ 
accuracy”  was  a  reason  for  rejecting  a 
cartoon,  only  13%  of  cartoonists  said  a 
drawing  should  be  rejected  if  it  was  in¬ 
accurate.  One  cartoonist  summarized 
why  a  drawing  might  be  rejected  by 
saying:  “Questionable  taste,  potential 
libel,  flying  too  much  in  the  face  of  the 
paper’s  views,  an  issue  is  too  old  or  has 
already  been  done  to  death,  and  (most 
frequently)  he  just  doesn’t  understand 
it  or  it  makes  its  point  too  clumsily.” 

In  conclusion,  results  of  the  survey 
bode  poorly  for  the  future  of  cartoon¬ 
ing.  If  differences  between  cartoonists 
and  editors  can  lead  to  job  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  confrontation,  as  suggested  in 
earlier  research,  it  is  reasonable  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  situation  may  worsen  if 
opportunities  appear  more  scarce  for 
cartoonists.  If  cartoonists  continue  to 
perceive  that  their  prospects  are  get¬ 
ting  dimmer,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if  cartoonists  and  editors  grow  fur¬ 
ther  apart,  or  if  cartoonists  become 
more  compliant  in  exchange  for  job  se¬ 
curity. 

Cuba 

Continued  from  page  2 1 

strictions  (E&P,  July  30,  1994,  p.  14). 

“We  welcome  the  decision,”  said 
Ana  Arana,  CPJ  Americas  Program 
Coordinator. 

“The  legacy  of  the  Cold  War  was 
not  conducive  to  press  freedom  in 
Cuba  and  gave  a  lopsided  view  of  the 
U.S.  in  that  country,”  she  said. 

“We  hope  President  Castro  will  also 
issue  a  reciprocal  decision,”  Arana 
added.  “The  ball  is  now  in  Cuba’s 
court  ....  We’ll  see  if  they  come  up 
with  the  goods. 

“In  the  end,  I  think  this  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  bettering  the  situation  in 
Cuba,”  she  said. 

“This  definitely  will  help  indepen¬ 
dent  journalists  in  Cuba,”  Arana  said, 
although,  CPJ  is  “concerned  now  that 
as  this  announcement  has  been  made, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  attacks 
against  independent  news  agencies  in 
Cuba.” 

Journalists  working  for  independent 
media  in  Cuba  have  had  their  phones 
cut  off  and  their  movements  limited, 
among  other  things,  Arana  explained. 
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Private 

Continued  from  page  10 
take  shape. 

“The  main  lesson  for  me  is  that  such 
subtleties  don’t  do  well  in  the  news 
process,”  Overholser  wrote.  “1  can  re¬ 
peat  and  repeat  that  I  genuinely  left 
the  job  for  professional  reasons.  1  can 
say  that  1  couldn’t  have  added  then  the 
truth  about  the  course  my  personal  life 
would  take,  because  1  didn’t  know. 
None  of  that  holds  the  kind  of  power 
for  people  that  this  one  fact  holds; 
Eight  months  later,  the  two  of  us  are 
together  here  in  Washington.” 

Overholser  is  perhaps  best  know  na¬ 
tionally  for  a  1989  column  arguing  that 
newspapers  compound  the  trauma  of 
rape  when  they  withhold  victims’ 
name  —  a  column  that  inspired  Grin- 
nell,  Iowa  child-care  worker  Nancy 
Ziegenmeyer  to  tell  openly  the  story  of 
her  own  rape. 

That  touched  off  a  series  of  mostly 
laudatory  portraits  of  the  editor  as  a 
fearless  young  woman  —  commentary 
that  Overholser  now  says  made  her  un¬ 
comfortable. 

“Over  the  course  of  my  career,”  she 
wrote  in  her  ombudsman  column,  “I’ve 
been  uncomfortable  with  how  glowing¬ 
ly  some  stories  have  portrayed  me.  Just 
as  I’m  uncomfortable  now  with  how 
critically  these  do. 

“But  however  faulty  the  specific 
pieces,  1  think  news  coverage  about  me 
over  the  years  pretty  much  adds  up  to  a 
comprehensive  truth.  And  1  think 
that’s  pretty  true  of  news  coverage, 
generally.” 

Overlooked  in  the  current  contro¬ 
versy  —  which  the  Register  says  was 
initiated  when  it  spotted  the  AJR  com¬ 
ment  about  the  “powerful  personal  rea¬ 
sons”  that  played  a  role  in  her  depar¬ 
ture  —  is  an  earlier  comment  Over¬ 
holser  made  to  AJR,  then  the 
Washington  Journalism  Review  in  1990 
at  the  peak  of  interest  in  the  Ziegen¬ 
meyer  rape  series. 

“Newspapers,”  Overholser  said  then, 
“aren’t  worth  a  damn  if  they  don’t  in¬ 
vade  people’s  privacy.” 

Kills 

Continued  from  page  10 

Edwards  [Jr.]  did  not  make  changes, 
then  Geneva  and  David  wouldn’t  be 
the  last  people  walking  out  the  door,” 
Offenburger  said. 

When  he  and  other  journalists 


learned  of  the  personal  relationship 
between  Overholser  and  Westphal,  Of¬ 
fenburger  said,  “We  just  didn’t  feel  like 
we  got  the  whole  truth  —  we  feel  upset 
about  that.” 

“This  is  a  business  where  we  deal  in 
truth  —  and  the  examination  of  oth¬ 
er’s  lives,”  Offenburger  said.  “They’re 
eligible  for  that  kind  of  examination, 
too  —  probably  more  so  really  than 
many  people.  And  they  need  to  be 
held  to  a  high  standard. 

“Certainly  [detailing  personal  fac¬ 
tors]  would  have  been  painful  and  un¬ 
comfortable  then,”  he  continued,  “but 
it’s  that  right  now.  “And  if  they  had 
(disclosed  personal  reasons  to  leave), 
the  reams  and  reams  of  copy  about  all 
this  probably  would  not  have  been 
written.” 

Offenburger  said  the  Register  was 
right  to  report  personal  details  about 
two  newsroom  executives  who  had  left 
eight  months  before. 

“It’s  my  opinion  —  and  1  think  it’s 
widely  held  through  the  Des  Moines 
Register  newsroom  and  probably 
throughout  Iowa  —  if  you  are  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  you  are  certainly  a  public  fig¬ 
ure.  Everything  about  you  is  of  intense 
public  interest,”  Offenburger  said. 

“My  feeling  on  it,”  he  added,  “is 
whatever  reasons  they  are  leaving  for 
should  be  openly  noted  and  discussed.” 

Arrest 

Continued  from  page  15 

custody.  Of  course  they  are  going  to  be 
upset.” 

Mehsling  said  University  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  football  coach  Tom  Osborne’s  reac¬ 
tion  has  gotten  a  lot  of  exposure,  in¬ 
cluding  a  nice  spot  on  an  ESPN  sports 
show. 

“1  thought  1  also  would  get  a  call 
from  Tom  Osborne,”  Mehsling  said. 
“Brian  Shelito,  the  cartoonist  before 
me  said  that  Osborne  had  called  him 
and  asked  for  an  apology.” 

But  Osborne  never  called,  even 
though  he  made  his  feelings  known  by 
banning  the  Daily  Nebraskan  writers 
from  the  football  practice  field 

“1  couldn’t  believe  he  did  that,”  said 
Mehsling.  “But  then  again,  Nebraska 
football  is  sacred  here.  Still,  1  never  ex¬ 
pected  Osborne  to  do  that.” 

The  country’s  editorial  pages  have 
added  their  voices  to  the  debate  over 
Mehsling’s  alleged  poison  pen. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  gave  Mehsling’s 
cartoons  a  mediocre  journalism  review. 


but  said  Osborne  was  missing  the 
point. 

“They  were  legitimate  forms  of  com¬ 
mentary  on  issues  of  public  importance 
to  the  Nebraska  community,”  the  Tri¬ 
bune  said. 

Mehsling  enjoyed  the  attention, 
even  as  he  bristled  at  the  suggestion 
that  he  was  being  less  than  fair. 

“When  someone  attacks  a  cartoon, 
that’s  good,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  care  if  1 
get  a  good  reaction  or  a  bad  reaction.  1 
don’t  like  it  when  they  attack  my  per¬ 
sonal  judgment.” 

The  Lincoln  Journal-Star  did  just 
that. 

“James  Mehsling  is  making  a  name 
for  himself  as  a  student  cartoonist  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska,”  the  edito¬ 
rial  said.  “Unfortunately,  he  is  doing  it 
...  by  taking  irreverence  to  the  point 
of  irresponsibility. 

“He  did  it . . .  with  his  . . .  Daily  Ne¬ 
braskan  depiction  of  Lincoln  Police 
Officers  beating  Francisco  Renteria 
with  nightsticks.” 

The  Journal-Star  added: 

“And  now  he  is  doing  it  again  with 
his  skewed  cartoon  perception  of 
Cornhusker  football  player  Riley 
Washington,  a  suspect  in  an  attempted 
murder  investigation,  dragging  a  ball 
and  chain  at  practice.”  (See  cartoon  on 
page  14.) 

Mehsling  said  the  editorial  writers 
didn’t  seem  to  be  paying  any  attention 
to  issues  he  was  raising  in  the  cartoons, 
noting  that  Washington  was  more 
than  a  suspect. 

“Riley  Washington  had  been 
charged  with  attempted  second-degree 
murder  and  he  was  being  allowed  to 
practice,”  he  said.  “It  seems  to  me  that 
people  should  have  taken  that  a  bit 
more  seriously.” 

Price  hike 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  Times-Picayune 
will  raise  home  delivery  and  Sunday 
single  copy  cover  prices,  beginning  Oct. 
1.  The  increase  was  attributed  to  rising 
newsprint  costs.  According  to  the 
Tmes-Picayune,  in  October  1995,  it  will 
pay  48%  more  per  ton  for  newsprint 
than  in  October  1994. 

The  new  prices  follow:  The  monthly 
cost  of  daily  and  Sunday  home  delivery 
will  rise  to  $11,  from  $9.50.  Daily  only 
home  delivery  will  cost  $6.20  per 
month,  from  $5.45.  Sunday  only  home 
delivery  will  climb  to  $7  per  month, 
from  $5.50.  Sunday  single  copy  price 
will  rise  to  $1.50,  from  $1.25. 
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Did  You  Read  These 
Important  E(^P  Articles 
In  September? 


Knight-Ridder  Buys 
Lesher  Chain 

Nation’s  second  largest  newspaper 
group  is  spending  $360  million  for 
four  S.F.  Bay  Area  dailies. 

Postal  Service  Plans 
Unaddressed  Saturation 
Program 

In  a  major  change  opposed  by 
newspapers,  USPS  goes  after  ads 
from  small  businesses;  papers 
involved  downplay  the  ad  threat. 

Former  UPl  Owner  Indicted 

U.S.  Attorney’s  office  in  Los 
Angeles  alleges  that  Earl  W.  Brian 
used  ‘fraudulent  transactions’  to 
conceal  the  dire  financial  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  companies. 

Freelancers  Protest 
N.Y.  Times  Policy 

Three  writers  organizations  criti¬ 
cize  rule  that  does  not  offer  extra 
compensation  for  printed  works 
also  delivered  electronically. 

Speeding  Up  Response 
To  FolA  Requests 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno 
orders  Justice  Department  employ¬ 
ees  be  rated  on  how  quickly  and 
efficiently  they  handle  public 
queries;  journalism  groups  praise 
her  action. 


Publisher  Denies 
Ethnic  Photo  Bon 

One  editor  quits;  publisher  con¬ 
tends  it  was  a  misunderstanding. 

Donation  Of  Ad  Space 
Creates  Stir  In  Seattle 

Ethical  questions  raised  after 
Seattle’s  two  major  newspapers 
give  free  space  in  support  of 
proposal  to  build  a  new  baseball 
stadium. 

Baltimore  Sun  Goes  All-Out 
To  Commemorate  Col 

Special  Ripkin  section  is  written 
during  his  record-breaking  game 
and  sold  at  the  stadium. 

Evicting  The  Press 

State  of  Michigan  cites  need  for 
more  office  space  in  Capitol  build¬ 
ing;  gives  media  until  Jan.  1  to 
move  out  pressroom. 


Student  Journalist  Hongs 
Tough  During  Police  Probe 

Refuses  to  turn  over  newspaper’s 
unpublished  photos  of  a  high 
school  brawl;  says  police  should 
interview  the  150  witnesses, 
including  10  who  were  suspended. 

Audit  Bureau  Will  Test 
Auditing  At  Four  Web  Sites 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
begins  testing  its  interactive  media 
auditing  methods  in  October  on 
four  World  Wide  Web  sites, 
including  two  offered  by  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

A  Larger  Sysdeco  Relocates 
To  U.S. 

With  larger  media  business,  firm’s 
head  offices  move  from  Norway  to 
New  England;  Segal  leads  Dewar, 
Steuart  Dewar  to  consult. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLCXSY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


1996  NEW  CAR  AND  TRUCKS:  A  look 
at  the  year's  new  automotive  offerings 
that  includes  major  mokes  and  modds 
with  enough  photos  and  materials  to  fill 
an  annual  New  Models  special  section. 
Available  in  early  October.  Joe  Hanley, 
CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE,  Phone:  (212) 
254-0890,  Fax:  (212)  254-7646. 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


"DEAR  WISHUPONS" 

AN  ADVICE  COLUMN  FOR  KIDS 
(800)  484-6339  ext.  2425 
(805)  949-0598 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT 


ON  THE  HOUSE  is  a  weekly  syndicated 
column  written  for  AP  Newsfeatures  by 
veteran  builders  James  &  Morris  Carey. 
ON  THE  HOUSE  offers  money-saving 
tips  on  building,  remodeling  &  repair¬ 
ing  hames.  Each  column  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  instructional  graphic  and 
Q  &  A  sd^ion  for  reader  involvement. 
Call  (800)  REPAIR  IT  for  free  samples. 


WARNING:  "IN  A  NUTSHEa'  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  hove  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
NY  10314,  (718)698-6979. 


LUCKY  NUMBERS 


FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdates 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Trial 
Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
4433,  Middletowm,  NY  1 0940; 

(91 4)  692-4572.  Fox  (91 4)  692-831 1 . 


OUTDOORS 


MORE  THAN  A  DOZEN  well-written 
stories  on  deer  hunting  available  from 
Thomson  News  Service.  Covers  every¬ 
thing  from  hunting  strategies  to  venison 
recipes.  Cost:  $100. 

Call  Bob  Mitchell 
at  (202)  628-2157  (or  more  info. 


ARTIFAQS 


THE  NEWSEUM,  the  world's  first 
museum  dedicated  to  the  past,  present 
and  future  of  news,  is  looking  to 
acquire  a  wide  assortment  of  historic 
print  and  broadcast  material  -  lino¬ 
types,  cameras  and  much,  much  more. 
Please  write/send  photos  to  B.  Reed, 
The  Freedom  Forum  Newseum,  1101 
Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22209. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SWISS  PUBLISHER  is  seeking  a  US- 
based  investor  (or  a  new  exciting  pub¬ 
lishing  venture  in  Switzerland.  Please 
write  or  fax  to:  Werner  Publishing 
Company  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  5134,  1211 
Geneva  1 1,  Switzerland,  Fox  011  (41- 
22)311-45  92. 
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C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
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COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  (or 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  A4edia  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-01 70 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Accurate  Appraisals/Negotiations 
Comprehensive  evaluations  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  672-2594 


SPORTS 


FANTASY  SPORTS  COLUMN 
An  award-winning  writer  and  fantasy 
champion  provides  tips  all  sports  fans 
will  enjoy.  Printed  to  order,  faxed,  or 
Fedexed  on  disk.  Free  trial,  competitive 
rates.  Karrick  Creative  (21 2)  674-4842 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
http://punchin.com  or  (212)  755-4363. 
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NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Experienced  in  confidentiality  and 
accuracy  and  detail,  reasonable  prices. 
Contact  Dick  Smith,  president,  108 
Jane  Cove,  Clarksdale,  MS  38614, 
phone  (601)  627-7906,  Fax  (601) 
627-79063*. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton,  N.England  (617)  545-6175 
Dane  Claussen,  MWest  (91 3)  395-3694 
Wren  Barnett,  South  (704)  698-0021 
Ron  Holla,  Canada  E.  (613)  525-1656 
Bruce  Lantz, 

Canada  W.  (604)  785-2385 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
(or  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 

JAMES  W.  HAa,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Please  call  to 
discuss  your 
options  in  a  sale 

Appraisal  for 
estate,  ESOP, 
partners,  baidc, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


Appraisal 

& 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO 
2355  Pershing  Blvd. -Suite  301 , 
Baldwin,  NY  1 1 5 1 0.  New  York  (5 1 6) 
379-2797Aampa  (81 3)  786-5930. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-  Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fox  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fox  (214)  520-6951 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Dick  Smith,  President 

1 08  Jane  Cove-Clarksdale,  MS  38614 
(601 )  627-7906  Fox  601  -627-79063* 
W.C.  Shoemaker- Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 

(601 )  289-2C04  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)  289-3254 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

whitesmith  Publication  Services 

Rod  Wliitesmith,  (360)  892-71 96 

Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

FLORIDA;  Shopper,  major  east  coast 
$400,000,  terms.  Shopper,  two  small 
weeklies,  $750,(XX),  terms;  Beckerman 
Assoc.,  (81 3)  971 -2061. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITIES:  Newspapers 
(or  sale,  weeklies  large  and  small.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

IDAHO  NEWSPAPER,  Gross  $1.27M. 
Reduced  price  of  $1.25M  includes  real 
estate,  or  $900K  for  business  only.  Call 
Arthur  Berry  &  Co.  (208)  336-8000. 

T\A//^  CAiAIIV  /"^\A/KICr\  \A/__LL. 

FAMILY  OWNED  FLORIDA  WEEKLY; 
30  miles  northwest  of  Orlando  in  grow¬ 
ing  Lake  County.  Write  P.O.  Box  1099, 
Umatilla,  FL  32/84. 

IWU  rAMILY-vJWNtU  Weekly  news- 
papers  and  one  area  shopper.  All 
located  in  metropolitan  county  in 
southwest  Missouri.  Grossing  about 
200K.  Owners  retirinQ.  Orecit 

Satire  is  tragedy  plus  time. 

Lenny  Bruce 

opportunity  for  energetic  couple.  Call 
(41 7)  751  -2322  or  (41 7)  742-3900. 

UPSTATE  New  York  weekly  in  fast  grow¬ 
ing  capital  district  with  great  potential. 
Reply  to  Box  07399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acc^isi- 
tions  with  circulations  or  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  420 
publications,  including  1 1 2  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmany 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (41 7)  451-1 520 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  071 48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  Aa  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(714)  644-2661,  Fax  (714)  644-0283 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  1996  MARKET  GUIDE  will 
be  published  soon.  Call  Circulation  at  (212)  675-4380  for  details. 


I 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOpHcol  (310)  372-0372. 

EQUIPMENT/SUPPUES  WANTED 

WANTED;  Rima  Heidelberg  Harris 
Stacker.  RS  20  25  30  40.  (509)  663- 
5161 .  Dove  Groy/Bob  Koenig 

MA1LRCX3M 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  ot 
(8001  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 
PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(770)  428-581 7  Fax  (770)  590-7267 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 

MUaER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


MAILROOM 


SIGNODE  M  L  2  STRAPPER 
CALL  JON  NOEL 
(412)  439-7572. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  Fox  (407)  273-901 1 

_ PRESSES _ 

FOR  SALE 

4- 10  Unit  Harris  V-15D  w/2  JF4  com- 
merciol  folders, 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!! 

6-Unit  Harris  V-15A,  w/JF7  folder 
1976/1978 

2  3-Unit  News  King  presses 

5- Unit  Harris  V-22  w/JF4  folder 

1  Rebuilt  Community  floor  unit  1 976, 
IMMEDIATE  DEUVERY!! 

4  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinder 
1  "105"  Count-o-veyor 
WE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR  EXCESS 
PRESS  EQUIPMENT! 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fox  (91 31  541  -8960 
METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fax  (770)  552-2669 


_ PRESSES _ 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

1  GOSS  URBANITE  unit  -  22  3/4", 
available  immediately. 

GOSS  AAAGNUM,  like  new,  21",  w/4- 
high,  Enkel,  &  much  more.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition. 

8-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  w/SC 
folder  &  u.f. 

7-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22"  cut-off, 
with  2  SSC  folders  -  1987. 

3-Unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  grease 
lubricated. 

3- unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4". 
2-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4", 
1980. 

1- unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  with  SC 
folder,  1975. 

Add-on  GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  - 
floor  position  or  converted  to  stacked 
position,  folders  &  upper  formers. 

4- unit  GOSS  SUBURBAN  press,  22  3/ 

4". 

Three  SOLNA  D-30A  presses,  1988-89 
vintage,  6  &  7  unit  presses  with  both 

2- t-l  and  1-k1  units;  F36-A  and  BAF36 
folders,  22"  cut-off. 

1  1 988  HARRIS  VI 5D  add-on  unit. 

11 -unit  HARRIS  VI 5D,  1982  with  JF15 
&JF25w/u.f. 

WEB  LEADER  mono  unit  &  Web  Leader 
folders. 

4- unit  WEB  LEADER  press  -  available 
immediately. 

6-unit  NEWS  KING  (3  stacked  sets  of 
units)  with  KJ6  folder. 

5- unit  NEWS  KING,  1 977  vintage. 

4-unit  NEWS  KING,  1965/73  w/KJ6. 
Add-on  NEWS  KING  units  &  folders. 
2-unit  COHRELL  VANGUARD  -  22  1/2" 
cut-off. 

Model  3(X)  CUSTOM-BILT  3-knife  trim¬ 
mer. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH 

Two  new  10-unit  TKS  presses  with  3 
half  decks,  double  3:2  folder  22  3/4". 

6- unit  GOSS  COSMO,  1 976  -  avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

3  "Visian"  (Cosmo-style)  GAM  offset 
units. 

GOSS  double  144-page  3:2  folder,  22 
3/4"  w/double  upper  formers. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
(913)492-9050 
Fax  (913)492-6217 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 

Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 

Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 

ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-5817 
Fax  (770)  590-7267 

I  WANT  TO  BUY  your  Deadliner  1 9 
inch  film. 

Call  Jim  Smith 
(207)  594-4401  ext.  248. 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 

Call  Chris  George 
(800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  IS 
NOT  a  monthly  journalism 

review. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  IS 
NOT  a  monthly  association 

house  organ. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  IS 
NOT  sponsored  by  a 
university,  society  or 

foundation. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 
the  newspaper  industry. 

NEWS  makes  the  difference 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
1 1  West  1 9th  Street 
New  York,  NY  1001 1 
(212)  675-4380 


EiS^P  Classified 

It’s  Your  People-tO'People  Meeting  Place 

With  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  you  reach  the 
working  journalists  you  want  to  reach,  every 
week.. .83,000  strong.  Rates  and  order  form  are  at 
the  end  of  the  Classified  section.  Fax  your  ad  to 
(212)  929-1259,  or  mail  it  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
1 1  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
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CONSULTANTS 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ORCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

J.C.&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Circulation  and  Fulfillment  Systems 
Selection 
Development 
Installation  and 
Project  Management 
Over  30  installations  since  1 984, 
plus  Yellow  Pages  and 
Book  Publishing  Experience. 
Coll  (91 3)  681  -8493,  Ask  (or  Joe 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Our  firm  develops  solutions  worldwide 
(51 6)  379-2797/(81 3)  786-5930 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROVYD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VERinCATION 

ALTERNATIVES 

•No  Extra  Phone  Charge 
•40  Y  per  contact  Basic  Service 
•FREE  Weekly  Analysis 

CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(800)  569-4666 


ACCOUNTING 


CREDIT  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  person  with  a 
minimum  of  5  years  credit/collection 
management  experience.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  strong  organiza¬ 
tional,  communication,  negotiation  and 
analytical  skills.  Extensive  knowledge  of 
credit  procedures  and  lows  a  necessity. 
Bachelor's  degree  preferred. 

Applicants  should  send  resume  and 
cover  letter,  with  salary  requirements, 
to:  Personnel  Department,  Union- 
News/Sunday  Republican,  1860  Main 
Street,  Springfield,  MA  01 103. 

EOE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE:  Newspa¬ 
per  Group  is  looking  for  publishers 
and/or  trainers  for  small  dailies  and 
large  weeklies.  Candidates  should  hove 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  newspaper 
publishing,  good  interpersonal  skills 
and  a  willingness  to  be  involved  in  all 
departments. 

We  have  opportunities  for 
the  right  people. 

Please  send  resume  to 
Fackelman  Newspapers,  (attention  D.H. 
Davis),  2005  N.  Pointe  Alexis  Dr., 
Tarpon  Springs,  FL  34689. 

There  is  no  fate  that  cannot  be 
surmounted  by  scorn. 

Albert  Camus 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


DONNELEY  ENTERPRISES  Presents  Risk 
Free  help  in  generating  new  starts. 
Beginning  with  an  on-site  analysis 
followed  by  a  proposed  Fix  with  guar¬ 
anteed  Results. 

Call  Jim  (800)341-1323 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkam  (616)458-6611 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Flomes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER' 
TELEA4ARKETING 
(800)929-1845 
Our  27th  Year 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


SPECTRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING  AND 
TELEMARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE 
(800)  972-6778 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXECUTIVE  DIREQOR 
OREGON  NEWSPAPER 
PUBUSHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Lead  one  of  the  nation's  most  presti¬ 
gious  newspaper  associations  into  the 
21st  century.  If  you  are  a  visionary 
CEO  with  extensive  experience  in 
advertising  enterprise,  government 
affairs,  member  services  and  associa¬ 
tion  management,  we  want  you  to  join 
a  progressive  Board  of  Directors  and  a 
strong,  capable  staff  of  14.  Newspaper 
experience  essential.  Directs  full-time 
lobbyist  and  oversees  $10  million 
advertising  sales  effort.  Competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Office  in 
suburban  Portland.  Reply  by  October 
31  to:  Executive  Director  Selection  Com¬ 
mittee,  P.O.  Box  1586,  Lake  Oswego, 

OR  97035.  EOE. _ 

MAGAZINE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Midwest  city  magazine  seeks  a  General 
Manager  to  oversee  all  departments. 
Candidate  should  have  knowledge  of 
all  magazine  publishing  aspects  with 
emphasis  on  soles  management.  If  you 
have  strong  leadership  and 
interpersonal  skills,  secxj  resume  to  Box 
07564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GM  for  growth  oriented 
Zone  8  daily.  Position  for  energetic 
hands-on  leader  who  can  execute,  and 
enjoys  the  Rockies.  Financial  skills, 
vrorking  technical  knowledge  preferred. 
Box  07563,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)969-3388 


American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Robert  I.  Lauffer 
(800)  554-3091 

STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL.  Home 
Delivery,  Single  Copy,  Distribution,  Etc. 
30  years  experience.  We  have  79 
clients. 

Call  the  Von  Entress  Group 
(708)  717-5554 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBUCATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 

Dave  Chilton  (800)  487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES 
(Notional) 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXECUTIVE  DIREaOR 

International  women's  news  service 
seeks  a  manager  to  supervise  the  U.S. 
bureau,  manage  financial  affairs  and 
conduct  fundraising.  Responsible  for 
managing  a  staff  of  one  full-time  and 
two  part-time  professionals  in  editing 
and  marketing,  guiding  the  board  of 
directors  and  board  of  advisors  oikI  com- 
municoting  with  the  news  service's 
international  headquarters  and 
regional  bureaus.  Requires  supervisory 
and  management  skills,  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  in  fundraising,  including  pro¬ 
posal  writing  and  event  organizing, 
and  knowledge  of  issues  and  priorities 
of  international  women's  movement. 

Some  financial  background  preferable. 

Salary:  $30,000- $36,0(X),  according 
to  experience.  Send  resume  to 
Women's  Feature  Service,  ED  Search 
Committee,  20  West  20th  Street,  Suite 
1 103,  NewYork,  NY  10011. 

ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  sought  for 
weekly  city  magazine.  Supervise  four- 
person  staff,  14-page  section.  Com¬ 
puter  experience  essential.  Must  be 
growth-oriented  with  strong  track 
record. 

Mail  or  (ax  resume  to  Ad 
Director,  Los  Angeles  Reader,  5550 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Suite  301,  Los  /^geles, 
CA  90036. 

(213)933-0281 


HELP  WANTED 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEAAS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 10 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  arid  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24-Hour  Une  P.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  ond  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Sup^  (313)  953-0780. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

A  planned  retirement  is  nearing  which 
creates  an  immediate  need  to  fill  this 
key  position  reporting  to  the  publisher. 

We  ore  a  47,000  AM  daily  covering 
23  counties  and  3  states.  We  need  an 
aggressive,  seasoned  pro  who  is  an 
excellent  team  player  and  a  strong  com¬ 
municator  with  superior  and  up-to-date 
people  skills  to  train  and  motivate  a 
staff,  while  being  responsible  (or  sales 
and  promotion  efforts  in  display, 
classified  and  special  section  revenue 
programs. 

We  offer  competitive  compensation  and 
benefits,  a  generous  401  (k)  plan,  and 
liberal  bonus  potential. 

Please  send  a  resume,  cover  letter, 
and  salary  history  to: 

Director  of  Hunran  Resources 
News-Press  &  Gazette  Company 
P.O.  Box  29 
St.  Joseph,  MO  64502 


SEND  E&P 
BOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
NewYork,  NY  10011 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

The  Star,  a  seven  day  newspaper 
located  in  Marion,  Ohio,  is  seeking  a 
creative,  energetic  team  player  to  lead 
its  25  member  advertising  staff. 
Responsibilities  include  direction  and 
supervision  of  retail,  classified  and  ad 
services  staff,  development  of  creative 
advertising  programs,  promotions  and 
niche  products.  The  successful  applicant 
will  hove  to  demonstrate  innovative  and 
sound  leadership  capabilities  in 
account  relationships,  staff  training  and 
new  revenue  initiatives.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  be  part  of  Thomson 
Newspapers  strategic  marketing  pra- 
gram.  Compensation  includes  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  bonus,  company 
paid  pension,  401  (k)  program  and 
medical/life  benefits. 

Send  resume  to  Timothy  S.  Dowd 
The  Star 
1 50  Court  Street 
Marion,  Ohio  43302 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
If  you  are  a  fast-track  ad  manager  or 
up-and-coming  sales  rep  who  wants  a 
shot  at  general  management,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  USMedia  Group, 
Inc.,  is  a  fast  growing  company  of  small 
to  medium  sized  daily  newspapers  who 
are  in  need  of  promotable,  marketing- 
minded  newspaper  people.  Positions 
are  available  now  where  you  can  show 
your  stuff  and  position  yourself  for  the 
future.  Send  resume,  stating  salary  his- 
tary  and  geographical  preferences.  All 
replies  held  in  confidence. 

President 

USMedia  Group,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  227 
Crystal  City,  MO  6301 9 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  We  are 
No.  1  in  our  market  and  plan  to  stay 
that  way.  The  East  Oreganian  seeks  an 
aggressive  display  advertising  manager 
to  replace  our  pro,  who  was  recruited 
away  by  academia.  We  want  an 
entrepreneur  with  strong  promotional, 
marketing,  management  and  sales  skills 
to  lead  a  crock  team.  The  EO  is  a  bustl¬ 
ing  daily  serving  an  area  known  for  its 
Western  heritage,  outdoor  recreation, 
friendly  residents  and  low  crime  rate. 
Sell  us  on  your  skills  with  a  letter  and 
resume  to  Clyde  Bentley,  general  man¬ 
ager,  The  East  Oregonian,  P.O.  Box 
1089,  Pendleton,  OR  97801 .  Fax  (503) 
278-2676. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
If  you  are  the  strong  number  two 
person  in  a  hard-hitting  classified 
department,  then  this  maybe  the  right 
career  move  for  you.  We're  a  powerful, 
established.  Northeast  sales  driven 
weekly  group  with  our  best  years 
ahead  of  us.  If  you're  aggressive, 
ambitious,  good  with  people,  able  ta 
implement  your  own  innovative  sales 
plans  and  love  a  competitive  environ¬ 
ment,  then  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Good  compensation  package. 

Send  your  resume  and  cover  letter  c/o  The 
Advertising  Director,  Box  07554,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED 

TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  a  daily 
metropolitan  newspaper  with  circula¬ 
tion  of  380K  daily  and  450K  Sunday, 
is  currently  seeking  a  Classified  Tele¬ 
phone  Sales  Manager. 

Responsibilities  will  include  overall 
supervision  of  classified  telephone  sales 
activities  at  the  central  and  branch 
offices.  This  position  will  also  be 
responsible  for  developing  incentive 
plans,  creating  action  plans  for  sales 
goals  accomplishments,  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  and  managing  personnel  and 
budget  issues. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  three  to 
five  years  supervisory  experience  in 
classified  telemarketing  sales.  A  solid 
knowledge  of  computer  front  end 
systems  (Sll,  CVMS,  CRS),  marketing 
strategies  and  comprehensive 
understanding  of  classified  advertising 
is  also  required.  Strong  interpersonal 
and  problem-solving  skills  are  a  must 
and  a  4  year  degree  is  preferred. 

Please  send  resume  with  salary  history/ 
requirements  to: 

The  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Company 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  Job  #83-95 
P.O.  Box  191 

San  Diego,  CA  921 1 2-41 06 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


LOOKING  TO  JOIN 
A  WINNING  TEAM? 

We  are  an  energetic  and  focused 
senior  advertising  management  team  of 
a  Zone  2  major  metropolitan  daily/ 
Sunday  newspaper  looking  to  upgrade 
our  mid-manager  sales  group.  We  are 
specifically  interested  in  someone  with 
a  winning  attitude  that  includes  man¬ 
agement  experience  with  the  ability  to 
develop  and  implement  new  ideas, 
increase  revenue  and  linage,  and 
effectively  lead  a  sales  team. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  be  career- 
minded,  assertive  and  hungry  to  grow  in 
a  challenging  marketplace.  The  desire  to 
be  a  future  department  head  is  also  a 
plus.  We  expect  a  lot  and  in  return 
provide  on  excellent  compensation 
package  and  quality  fringe  benefits. 

If  you  are  this  person,  submit  your  resume 
and  a  cover  letter  to  Box  07553,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PLACE 

YOUR  CLASSIFIED 
ON  OUR 
WEB  SITE!! 
CALL 

(212)675.4380 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Press  Democrat,  Santa  Rosa,  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
sales  manager  in  the  Retail  Advertising 
Department.  Part  of  the  New  York 
Times  Regional  Newspaper  Group,  this 
newspaper  sits  in  a  premier,  expanding 
and  diversified  market  that  offers  con¬ 
tinued  growth  potential.  Circulation  is 
98,000  daily,  103,000  Sunday.  Can¬ 
didates  will  hove  retail  newspaper  sales 
management  experience.  Excellent 
communication,  negotiation,  customer 
service  and  formal  presentation  skills. 
Ability  to  train,  direct  and  motivate  staff 
and  implement  market  and  budget 
strategies.  This  is  a  challenging  career 
opportunity  with  one  of  the  nations  pre¬ 
mier  newspaper  groups.  Competitive 
salary,  incentive  and  benefits  package. 
Please  send  or  fax  your  resume  with 
cover  letter  including  salary  histary  and 
references  to:  Carolyn  Brians,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager/ retail.  The  Press  Dema- 
crat,  P.O.  Box  569,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95402.  Fax  (707)  544-4933. _ 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Tenure-track  position  with  speciality  in 
journalism.  Advanced  degree  required, 
minimum  three  years  news  media  expe¬ 
rience,  demonstrated  ability  to  continue 
scholarly/creative  work  at  high  pro¬ 
fessional  level,  and  strong  commitment 
to  teaching  and  student  advisement. 
Send  letter  of  application  with  c.v.  and 
writing  samples  to  Professor  Dennis 
Jackson,  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Department  of  English,  University  of 
Delaware,  Newark,  DE  19716-2537, 
by  November  15,  1995.  The  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  OF  DELAWARE  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  which 
encourages  applications  from  Minority 
Group  Members  and  Women. 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN 
CAIRO  invites  applications  for  a  faculty 
opening  in  Journalism  for  an  all-around 
faculty  member  with  strong  professional 
news  background,  including  radio,  to 
teach,  in  English,  basic  media  report¬ 
ing,  writing,  editing  and  production 
courses,  and  to  help  develop  effective 
instructional  use  of  new  radio  equip¬ 
ment  and  studio  facilities.  Evidence  of 
exceptional  teaching  ability  and 
advanced  academic  credentials  extend¬ 
ing  qualifications  to  mass  communica¬ 
tion  theory  and  issues  courses  will  be 
especially  welcome.  M.A.  required. 
International  experience  and  Ph.D.  pre¬ 
ferred.  Two-year  appointment  (renewa¬ 
ble)  begins  September  1996.  Normal 
teaching  load  is  9  hours  per  semester. 
Rank,  salary  according  to  qualifications 
and  experience.  For  expatriates,  hous¬ 
ing,  round-trip  air  travel  to  Egypt,  plus 
schooling  for  up  to  two  children 
included.  Write  with  curriculum  vitae  to: 
Dr.  Andrew  Kerek,  Piovost,  The  Amer¬ 
ican  University  In  Cairo,  866  United 
Nations  Plaza,  Suite  EP-517,  New 
York,  NY  10017,  preferably  before 
November  30,  1 995. 

AUCis 

an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

FACULTY  OPENING  IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL  JOURNALISM 

The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  at  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado  seeks  applicants  for  a  tenure- 
track  faculty  position  in  environmental 
journalism.  The  successful  candidate 
will  contribute  to  the  School's  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  curricula,  carry 
out  a  program  of  creative  work  or 
research,  and  participate  in 
appropriate  service  activities. 

Candidates  should  have  substantial  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  demonstrated 
productivity  in  creative  work  or 
research  in  environmental  issues,  and 
appropriate  academic  credentials.  They 
also  should  have  demonstrated  com¬ 
petence  to  teach  environmental  journal¬ 
ism,  related  areas  of  journalistic 
practice,  and  enviranmental  or  science 
policy. 

The  successful  candidate  will  play  a 
major  role  in  the  School's  Center  for 
Environmental  Journalism,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  University's 
interdisciplinary  program  in  Glabal 
Change  and  Enviranmental  Quality. 
The  CEJ  helps  anchor  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  CEJ  also  has  fostered  an 
emphasis  in  environmental  journalism 
in  the  School's  graduate  programs  and 
includes  a  regular  program  of  in- 
service  training  for  journalists.  The  new 
faculty  member  will  help  develop  these 
initiatives. 

Appointment  is  intended  at  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor,  but  suitable  candi¬ 
dates  at  other  ranks  may  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Salary  is  competitive.  Appoint¬ 
ments  will  begin  August  1 996. 

Applications  and  nominations  will  be 
accepted  until  January  12,  1996,  or 
until  suitable  candidates  are  found. 
Nominations  and  letters  of  application, 
including  a  vita  and  names  of  three 
references,  should  be  sent  to: 

Professor  Len  Ackland 
Chair,  Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication 
University  of  Colorado 
Campus  Box  287 
Boulder,  CO  80309-0287 

The  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder 
strongly  supports  the  principle  of 
diversity.  We  are  particularly  interested 
in  receiving  applications  from  women, 
ethnic  minorities,  disabled  persons, 
veterans  and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era. 


_ ART  DIREaOR _ 

A  DENVER-BASED  national  magazine 
that  focuses  on  homes,  lifestyles  and 
high-profile  personalities  is  seeking  a 
qualified  art  director.  Must  have  3 
years  of  consumer  publication  experi¬ 
ence  and  know  QuarkXPress,  Illustrator 
and  Photoshop.  Send  resumes  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  to: 

WINC 

John  A.  Bennett 
7009  S.  Potomac  Street 
Englewood,  CO  801 1 2 
No  Phone  Calls 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ART/EDITORIAL _ 

NEWS  ARTIST 

Mid-sized  Sun  Belt  daily  is  looking  for 
on  experienced  graphics  artist  with 
excellent  skills  in  the  visual  presentation 
of  news.  We  need  demonstrated  ability 
to  produce  sophisticated  informational 
graphics  and  design  news  pages. 
Cover  letter  should  explain  why  you'd 
be  good  for  this  job  and  accompany  a 
halbdozen  examples  of  your  work.  Box 
07565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  needed  to 
oversee  all  ad  production 
responsibilities  for  a  12,000  circulation 
doily  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Must  be 
highly  organized,  proficient  in  QuarkX¬ 
Press  and  Photoshop,  Send  resume  to 
GM,  Aspen  Daily  News,  517  East 
Hopkins,  Aspen,  CO  81611. _ 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

We  are  a  21,000  and  growing  Col¬ 
orado  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
seeking  the  right  individual  to  provide 
circulation  leadership  and  work  with 
our  3-daily  newspaper  management 
team.  The  right  person  will  be  able  to 
effectively  plan  and  implement  our 
marketing  strategy  utilizing  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  new  and  proven  methods.  Good 
communicator,  team  oriented,  solid 
circulation,  competitive  and  manage¬ 
ment  experience  required.  Qualified 
candidates  may  send  their  resume, 
including  experience  and  salary  history 
to  Dean  Lehman,  president  and  editor. 
Daily  Times-Call,  P.O.  Box  299,  Long- 
mont,  CO  80502. _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

Newspaper  group  seeks  aggressive 
circulators  for  a  small  as  well  as 
medium  size  newspaper  in  the  Narth- 
east.  We  are  laoking  for  self-starters 
with  a  proven  track  record  of  circula¬ 
tion  growth  and  expense  management. 
Our  organization  provides  exceptional 
growth  opportunities  in  a  dynamic 
environment. 

We  provide  competitive  salary, 
excellent  benefits  and  unlimited  poten¬ 
tial  for  future  growth.  Interested  candi¬ 
dates  should  forward  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  07548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Great  opportunity  for  career  minded 
individual.  Rapidly  expanding  and 
highly  successful  group  of  weeklies  is 
seeking  an  experienced  circulator  to 
join  our  dynamic  team.  Must  be 
knowledgable  in  both  hand  and  mail 
delivery  systems.  Salary  $26K  with  an 
excellent  benefits  package.  Box  07504, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TO  EXPEDITE  PLACEMENT: 

FAX  YOUR 
AD  TO  US  AT 
(212)929-1259 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 

We  want  you  if: 

•You  are  a  leader, 

•You  can  grow  circulation, 

•You  can  manage  a  staff  well, 

•You  are  an  ideas  person, 

•You  aren't  afraid  of  hard  work, 

•You  have  a  proven  performance 
record,  and 

•You  have  a  desire  to  succeed. 

The  Mercury,  a  30,000  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  Philadelphia  suburbs,  seeks 
capable,  experienced,  circulation  pro¬ 
fessional  to  perform  in  all  areas  of 
circulation.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  good  benefits  package. 
Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter 
with  salary  history  to: 

Tracy  Reinholt 
Personnel  Director 
The  Mercury 
24  N,  Hanover  Street 

_ Pottstown,  PA  1 9464 _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  sought  for 
award-winning,  14,500  circulation, 
seven-day  daily  in  heart  of  Cajun  coun- 
try-Great  food,  festivals,  fishing  and 
people!  Looking  for  capable  manager 
with  creative  ideas  on  marketing  news¬ 
papers.  Good  pay  and  benefits 
package.  Send  resume,  cover  letter, 
salary  history  to:  Will  Chapman,  The 
Daily  Iberian,  P.O.  Box  9290,  New 
Iberia,  LA  70562. 

TELEMARKETING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
an  energetic,  hard-working,  experi¬ 
enced  manager  to  build  a  telemarketing 
operation  in  Zone  9.  Working  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  computerized 
dialing  systems  a  must.  If  you  possess 
the  skill  and  work  ethic  to  create  a 
superiar  telemarketing  operation,  fax 
your  resume,  detailing  power  dialer 
experience  and  reference  to  (510)  208- 
6750,  AHENTION:  JERRY  LEWIS. 

WE  ARE  WORKING  on  a  search  for  a 
Circulation  Director  of  an  18,000  mid¬ 
west  evening  newspaper.  Candidates 
must  be  sales  and  service  ariented,  as 
both  areas  need  primary  attention  to 
significantly  improve  volume  and 
penetration  in  this  competitive  market. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  person  on 
the  way  up  to  really  show  what  you  can 
do  as  an  achiever!  Group  situation  with 
advancement  potential.  For  example, 
publisher  is  a  former  circulation  execu¬ 
tive  with  this  Group.  You  will  have 
responsibility  for  mailroom,  too.  The  com¬ 
mitment  of  top  management  to  build 
circulation  and  the  resources  to  do  it 
are  already  there. 

All  that  is  needed  to  make  it  happen 
is  you! 

Send  resume,  cover  letter,  salary 
requirements  to  Ron  Anderson,  RC 
Anderson  Associates  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  300, 
Pittsford,  NY  1 4534.  Or  fax  to  (71 6)  248- 
9551. 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

START-UP  CONSULTANT  NEEDED 
Small  telecommunications  company 
with  background  in  computers  advertis¬ 
ing  and  journalism  seeks  consultant  to 
hdp  in  our  decision  to  launch  a  daily 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  less  than 
10,000.  Our  local  market  is  not  being 
served  well  and  we  see  a  journalistic 
and  business  opportunity.  Please  be 
familiar  with  start-up  problems  particu¬ 
larly  in  printing  and  distribution.  Much 
of  your  work  can  be  done  by  phone. 
Call  1  (500)  346-8565.  After  AH  fax 
center  answers  begin  fax  transmission 
to  respond  to  this  ad.  Sorry,  no  voice 
mail. 

EDITORIAL 

AWARD-WINNING  broadsheet  weekly 
in  oceanfront  resort  area  75  miles  from 
New  York  City  seeks  smart,  serious,  com¬ 
mitted  general  assignment  reporter  who 
gets  the  facts  straight  every  time.  We'll 
teach  the  rest.  Experience  preferred  but 
will  consider  an  extraordinary 
beginner.  Car  and  35mm  camera 
required.  Send  resumes,  writing  sam¬ 
ples  and  references  to  The  Hampton 
Chronicle-News,  P.O.  Box  1071, 
Westhampton  Beach,  NY  1 1 978.  No 
phone  calls. 

AWARD-WINNING,  Suburban  New 
York  City  daily  seeking  twa  bright, 
ambitious  copy  editors.  Duties  include 
editing  copy,  usually  on  deadline; 
headline  writing;  proofing  graphics; 
monitoring  copy  flow.  Minimum  three 
years'  copy-editing  experience  with  a 
metro-size  doily,  or  editing/ 
management  experience  at  a  smaller 
daily.  Strong  grammar,  spelling  and 
punctuation  skills  a  must.  This  1 75,000- 
circulation  paper  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  clips  to  Rich  Kleban, 
operations  editor,  Gannett  Suburban 
Newspapers,  1  Gannett  Drive,  White 
Ploins,  NY  10604. _ 

BASKETBALL  BEAT  WRITER 

The  Dominion  Post,  a  20,000  morning 
paper  in  Morgantown,  West  Virginia, 
is  looking  for  a  rare  breed  of  beat 
reporter  to  cover  the  West  Virginia  U. 
Mountaineers  as  they  move  into  the  Big 
East  Conference.  The  ideal  candidate  is 
a  writer  with  some  daily  beat  experi¬ 
ence  who  is  at  once  stylish,  prolific, 
detail  ariented  and  accustomed  to 
deadline  pressure.  This  is  a  fabulous 
opportunity  to  be  an  integral  part  of  a 
changing  sports  department. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Bob  Pastin,  sports  editor.  The 
Dominion  Post,  1251  Earl  Core  Road, 
Morgantown,  WV  26505. 

Affirmative  Action/ 

Equal  Opportunity  Empbyer 


SEND  E&P  BOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BEEN  THERE?  DONE  THAT?  TRY  THIS. 
The  Savannah  News-Press  is  looking 
for  visual  joumalists-people  who  blend 
solid  news  judgment,  design  talent, 
Mac  skills  and  the  ability  to  plan  and 
direct  projects.  We're  looking  for  three 
people:  one  interested  in  presenting 
news;  one  in  sports;  and  one  in 
features. 

If  you  want  to  learn,  take  risks,  and 
hove  impact  in  one  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  cities,  write:  Dan  Suwyn, 
managing  editor.  Savannah  News- 
Press,  P.O.  Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA 
31402  •  dsuwyn@sava.gulfnet.com. 

COPY  EDITOR.  Strong  wordsmith  and 
page  design  skills  needed  far  60,000 
AM  daily  near  Cleveland.  Pagination 
skills  helpful.  Send  resume  and  layout 
samples  to  Glenn  Gilbert,  managing 
editor.  The  News-Herald,  7085  Mentor 
Avenue,  Willoughby,  OH  44094. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Help  make  our  newspaper  sparkle:  The 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a  75,000- 
circulation  daily  in  southeastern  North 
Carolina,  needs  a  strong  copy  editor 
for  its  news  desk.  We  value  tight  edit¬ 
ing,  crisp  headlines  and  compelling 
layouts.  Let  us  know  if  you're  interested 
in  joining  our  team. 

Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
John  Holmes,  personnel  director,  P.O. 
Box  849,  Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 

COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR 
Key  opening  at  colorful  Zone  7  daily 
seeking  a  top  notch  candidate  to  round 
off  our  news  desk  who  can  expertly  edit 
stories,  write  headlines  and  design  with 
a  flair.  We  offer  excellent  pay  and 
benefits,  a  four-day  work  week,  and  a 
solid  newspaper  group  with  many 
career  oppoHunities.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ple  of  your  work,  references  to  Box 
07558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC  PUBLISHING  FIRM  with  Two 
Business  Newspapers  in  Central  Europe 
seeks  Editor  in  Chief  for  third,  to  be 
launched  this  year.  Substantial 
expertise  in  business/finance  is 
necessary,  either  as  journalist  or  in  the 
field.  He/ she  must  be  willing  to  relocate 
to  Central  Europe  within  the  next  two 
months  and  lead  an  editorial  team'  in  a 
competitive  media  market.  Fox  resume, 
letter  to  Susan  Skiles  at  01 1  (361 )  1 1 8- 
021 5.  Speed  Counts. 

EDITOR  for  4/C  quarterly  magazine  of 
nonprofit  farmland  conservation  group 
near  Dupont  Metro.  Responsible  for 
development,  writing,  editing,  design/ 
printing  coordination  of  magazine;  also 
write,  produce  staff  newsletter, 
brochures,  fact  sheets,  op-eds  and 
other  publications;  at  least  three  years' 
experience  in  writing,  editing,  proof¬ 
reading  required;  working  knowledge 
of  design,  print  production  desired, 
WordPerfect  for  Windows,  AP  Style 
Guide  desired;  self-directed  with  good 
interpersonal  skills;  bachelor's  degree 
in  English,  journalism  or  communica¬ 
tions. 

Send  resume,  three  writing  sam¬ 
ples,  salary  requirements  to  Editor  Posi- 
I  tion,  c/o  AFT,  1920  N  Street,  NW, 
Suite  400,  Washington,  DC  20036. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


GAY  NEWS  EDITOR 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDTTOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 
Can  you  lay  out  eye-cafching  pages 
and  write  snappy  headlines?  We're  a 
23,000  7-day  AM  in  a  growing 
market,  looking  to  fill  an  opening  on 
our  six-person  universal  desk.  Mac/ 
QuarkXPress  experience  preferred,  but 
not  required.  Competitive  pay  and 
benefits:  medical,  40l(k),  health  club. 
Sunny  Southern  Idaho  offers  skiing,  hik¬ 
ing,  bunting,  fishing,  white  water,  rock 
climbing.  Send  resume,  references  and 
examples  of  layouts  and  heads  to  Clark 
Walworth,  managing  editor.  The  Times- 
News,  P.O.  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID 
83303. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR -31 ,000- 
circ.  daily  outside  Washington,  DC, 
seeks  spirited  journalist  to  design  and 
edit  our  opinion  pages,  answer  readers 
and  write  editorials.  Knowledge  of 
Macintosh  systems,  AP  Style  a  plus. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  lo  Clinton 
Schemmer,  Potomac  News,  P.O.  Box 
2470,  Woodbridge,  VA  22193,  or 
Email  <clint@cais.com>. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016,  (703)  506-4400. 

EDITOR 

Small  Zone  7  daily  with  excellent 
growth  potential  seeking  an  editor 
with  editing,  reporting  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  to  direct  the  staff  of  our  5 
day  paper.  Successful  candidates 
should  be  familiar  with  Mac  and  QuarkX¬ 
Press  pagination,  have  a  solid  know¬ 
ledge  of  layout  and  page  design  and 
willing  to  make  the  commitment  to  take 
our  editorial  quality  to  the  next  level. 
The  ability  to  motivate  and  direct  the 
staff  is  essential.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary,  good  benefits,  401  (k),  strong 
support  and  the  opportunity  to  grow 
with  a  progressive  organization.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  07556, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTERTAIN  US 

Do  you  love  Lucy?  Do  you  see  your 
friends  in  'Friends'?  Do  you  know  mov¬ 
ies,  TV,  pop  arts?  We're  looking  for  an 
energetic  generalist  who  can  cover 
local  television  as  news  and  brighten 
our  living  and  arts  sections  with  both 
quick  features  ond  thoughtful  trend 
pieces  that  spring  out  of  movies,  music 
and  the  world  of  popular  culture  --  from 
Anita  Baker  to  "The  X  Files,'  from  Alison 
Krauss  to  X-Men.  Our  dream  staffer  has 
at  least  three  years  experience  and  likes 
reporting  as  much  as  she/he  likes  writ¬ 
ing;  we're  not  in  the  market  for  a  sit- 
and-watch  critic.  The  News  &  Observer 
is  an  innovative,  1 50,0(X)-plus  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Raleigh,  NC.  It's  a  great 
place  to  live  and  work. 

Please  don't  call,  but  send  1 0  of  your  best 
clips,  resume  and  letter  to  Felicia 
Gressette,  features  editor.  News  & 
Observer,  21 5  S.  McDowell  St.,  Raleigh, 
NC  27602. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 

Creative  editor  to  join  talented, 
energetic  team  in  beautiful,  vibrant, 
eclectic  Marin  County,  just  north  of  S.F. 
Responsible  for  weekly  entertainment 
section,  daily  entertainment  pages.  Min¬ 
imum  3-5  years  editing  experience 
required.  This  is  an  intensely  com¬ 
petitive  market.  We  produce  daily  AM, 
PM  editions.  Send  resume,  samples  to 
Mike  Townsend,  executive  editor,  Marin 
Independent  Journal,  1 50  Alameda  del 
Prado,  Novato,  CA  94949.  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal  (daily:  42,000;  Sun¬ 
day:  43,000)  is  a  Gannett  newspaper 
and  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-soles  positions).  Full-time,  tem- 
porory,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  can  (310)  792-1313. 

EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Jackson  Sun  (40,000  daily  AM, 
45,000  Sunday)  owned  by  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.,  seeks  an  innovative  manager  to 
run  its  sports  department,  which  pro¬ 
duces  sections  that  consistently  win  state 
and  national  awards.  The  successful 
candidate  believes  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  place  for  hard  news,  con¬ 
sumer  reporting  and  investigative  jour¬ 
nalism,  a  person  who  can  spot  trends 
and  explain  them  to  our  readers. 

Send  resume,  recent  salary  history,  a 
week's  worth  of  work  and  any  special 
efforts,  along  with  a  letter  explaining 
your  vision  of  a  dynamic  sports  section 
to:  Richard  A.  Schneider,  executive 
editor.  The  Jackson  Sun,  245  W. 
Lafayette,  Jackson,  TN  38301 . 

The  Jackson  Sun  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  that  values 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and 
encourages  those  who  share  this  vision 
to  apply. 


FOOD  &  FARMING  REPORTERS 
Stringers  throughout  California  needed 
for  unique  newsletter.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Box  1661,  Santa  Monica, 
CA  90406-1 661. 

GAMBUNG  REPORTER 

The  wheel  of  fortune  is  spinning  for  on 
aggressive  reporter  with  three  to  five 
years  news  experience  to  cover  the 
gambling  beat  at  a  50,000-circulation 
daily  on  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast. 
Strong  reporting,  writing  and 
investigative  skills  a  must. 

Send  resume,  clips,  cover  letter  to  Andrea 
Yeager,  managing  editor.  The  Sun 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi,  MS 
39535-4567,  or  fax  to  (601 )  896-2104. 


New  opinions  are  always  suspected,  and 
usually  opposed,  without  any  other 
reason  but  because  they  are  not  common. 

John  Locke 


TWN,  a  Miami-based  gay  newspaper 
is  seeking  a  bright,  intelligent  individual 
from  a  daily  or  weekly  background  to 
head  our  newsroom  as  an  editor/writer 
with  page  design  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Lead  our  small  staff  and  dozen 
freelancers.  Pen  1-2  pieces  a  week, 
oversee  staff,  design  by  QuarkXPress 
(PC),  plan  for  future  issues.  Excellent 
salary  &  benefits  package.  Move  to 
South  Florida  (the  Gay  Riveria)  and  be 
yourself.  Call  Bill  Watson  at  (305)  757- 
6333,  ext.  8600  to  schedule  interview. 

LOCAL  NEWS  EDITOR  -  We're  a  small 
but  dynamic  community  newspaper, 
looking  for  the  right  person  to  lead  our 
local  news  staff.  This  position  requires 
reporting  and/or  copy  editing  experi¬ 
ence,  management  ability,  solid  news 
judgment  and  decisiveness,  as  well  as  a 
cammitment  to  helping  young 
journalists  get  better  every  day.  Pacific 
Northwest  candidates  preferred.  Send 
cover  letter  explaining  why  you're 
ready  for  this  challenge,  resume  with 
salary  history  and  examples  of  the  work 
you've  been  doing  recently,  to:  Sarah 
Jenkins,  editor.  The  Chronicle,  P.O.  Box 
580,  Centralia,  WA  98531 .  EOE. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  Department.  Zone  2  appli¬ 
cants  only.  Please  send  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone 

calls,  pleose. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  to  lead 
seven  member  editorial  department  at  a 
rapidly  growing  daily  newspaper  in 
southeast  Alabama.  Minimum  of  two 
years  of  managerial  experience  in  the 
newsroom,  and  journalism  degree  or 
comparable  experience  required. 
Excellent  organization  and  communica¬ 
tion  skills  a  must.  Benefits  include  health 
insurance,  401  (k),  two  weeks  annual 
paid  vacation,  pension  plan.  Great 
opportunity  for  advancement!  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Mark  Cullen,  publisher.  Enterprise 
Ledger,  P.O.  Box  1 1 40,  Enterprise,  AL 

36331. _ 

MUSIC  WRITER 

The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  an  experienced,  high-energy 
music  writer  who  can  handle  a  diverse 
popular  music  beat,  covering  Jazz, 
Pop,  Zydeco  and  more.  In  a  city  where 
music  is  as  vital  as  food  and  water,  we 
want  writing  that's  just  as  vibrant  as  the 
scene.  At  least  two  years  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  is  required.  Hard 
news  experience  is  an  asset  in  manag¬ 
ing  the  beat. 

Send  a  resume  and  clips  to: 

Karen  Taylor  Gist 
Lagniappe  Editor 
The  Times-Picayune 
3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  701 40 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 
NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
PO  Box  5725  Glendale  AZ  85312 
(602)  933-4345  $39-4  Issues 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  largest  daily  seeks 
a  proven  editorial  writer  to  advocate  its 
conservative  point  of  view.  Superior 
writing  skills  and  solid  knowledge  of 
American  history,  politics  and  culture 
essential.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Charles 
Perkins,  executive  editor.  The  Union 
Leader,  P.O.  Box  9555,  Manchester, 

NH  03108-9555. _ 

ORGANIZED,  ENERGETIC  and 
intrigued  by  real  stories  about  real  peo¬ 
ple?  We're  looking  for  a  reporter  to 
cover  daily  court  activities  in  three  coun¬ 
ties  and  write  issue-oriented  enterprise 
pieces  for  the  Appeal-Democrat.  We're 
a  25,000-circulation,  seven-day  AM 
newspaper  in  Northern  California's 
Gold  Country.  Small  daily  or  metro 
internship  with  cops  or  courts 
necessary.  Contact  Assignment  Editor 
Loura  Nicholson  at  (91 6)  741  -2400. 
PAGE  DESIGNER/COPY  EDITOR:  The 
award-winning  Merced  Sun-Star  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  journalist  with  strong  word 
skills  and  a  creative  flair  for  layout  to 
join  our  five-person  design  desk.  We 
are  a  fully  paginated  six-day  daily  with 
full-color  section  fronts.  Knowledge  of 
QuarkXPress,  Photoshop,  Freehand  and 
NewsEditPro  are  pluses.  Send  two  writ¬ 
ing,  two  editing  and  four  layout  exam¬ 
ples  to:  Norman  Martin,  Jr.,  managing 
editor,  Merced  Sun-Star,  P.O.  Box  739, 
Merc^,  CA  95341 . 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER,  The 
Hutchinson  News  in  Hutchinson,  Kan¬ 
sas,  wants  an  aggressive  reporter  to 
cover  politics  and  general  assignment. 
Not  interested  in  agenda  reporters  or 
clerks.  This  position  is  high  profile  with 
a  must  placed  on  getting  the  story, 
regardless  of  the  official  line.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Steve 
Whitmore,  managing  editor, 
Hutchinson  News,  P.O.  Box  1  90, 
Hutchinson,  KS  67504-0190. 

• 

Also,  looking  for  a  sports  writer.  QuarkX¬ 
Press  experience  not  a  requirement  but 
preferred.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to  Steve  Carpenter,  Sports 
Editor,  Hutchinson  News. 

REPORTER 

You've  got  at  least  three  years  of  full¬ 
time  daily  experience.  Compared  with 
your  peers,  you're  the  best  reporter  and 
writer  your  newspaper  has  seen  in 
years.  But  you  want  more.  We're  a 
57,000  circulation  within  35  minutes  of 
New  York  City. 

If  you're  committed  to  hard-hitting 
community  journalism  and 
are  up  to  the  challenge  of  a  com¬ 
petitive,  demanding  market,  send  or  fax 
a  letter,  resume  and  your  five  most 
enterprising  clips  to  Jim  McGorvey, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Record,  P.O.  Box  217,  Parsippany,  NJ 
07054-0217. 

Fox  (201 1428-6666. 

You  must  be  ovailable  for  a  tryout 
within  several  weeks. 


There  is  no  man  so  low  down  that  the  cure 
hr  his  condition  does  not  lie  strictly  within 
himself. 

Thomas  L  Masson 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR 
The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knighf-Ridder 
newspaper  located  just  outside  Chicago 
in  Northwest  Indiana,  has  an 
immediate  opening  in  sports  for  an 
experienced  journalist  with  design, 
layout  and  copy  editing  experience. 
Our  1 1  -person  staff  focuses  on  prep, 
local  and  participatory  sports,  as  well 
as  Chicago  pro  sports  and  area  col¬ 
leges.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  ta  apply.  Send  resumes 
and  page  designs  to  Sports  Editor,  Post- 
Tribune,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
46402-2998.  NO  PHONE  CALLS 
PLEASE. 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  publish  in-depth, 
well-crafted  stories  that  explare  the 
issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
make  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
inform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  national 
awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  There  are  immediate 
openings  for  serious,  issue-oriented 
news  writers  in  Denver,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  also  need  another 
Spanish-speaking  reporter  (news  or 
feature)  in  Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective  and 
tell  a  good  story. 

Send  oil  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  8021 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-develaped, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Lead  a  staff  of  five  in  producing  a  sec¬ 
tion  for  a  community  with  equal  interest 
in  participatory  sports,  youth  sports, 
ond  college  and  pro  sports.  Position 
requires  at  least  five  years  of  daily 
newspaper  experience,  including  at 
least  one  year  of  supervisory  duties  and 
at  least  three  years  in  sports.  Send 
cover  letter  outlining  your  sports  section 
philosophy,  resume,  clips,  and 
references  to:  Walter  Dawson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  The  Monterey  County 
Herald,  P.O.  Bax  271,  Monterey,  CA 
93942.  EOE 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Full-time  sports  position  available  with 
six-day  morning  newspaper  judged  the 
best  small  South  Dakota  daily  in  1994- 
95.  Candidates  shauld  have  man¬ 
agerial  skills  to  help  coordinate  stringers 
and  staff,  strong  writing  skills,  experience 
with  QuarkXPress,  and  self- 
motivation  to  help  produce  consistent 
regional  sports  coverage.  In  a  market 
with  90  percent  penetration,  readers 
here  are  passionate  about  prep  and 
local  callege  sports.  Send  resume  and 
portfolio  to  the  Plainsman,  c/o  Kurt 
Johnson,  49  3rd  St.  SE,  Huron,  SD 
57350  or  call  (605)  353-7425. 

SPORTS-PRO  BASKETBALL  WRITER: 
Booth  Newspapers,  a  group  of  eight 
dailies  in  Michigan  with  600,000 
circulation,  are  looking  for  an  energetic 
writer/reporter  ta  fallow  the  Detroit 
Pistons  at  home  and  on  the  rood  and 
keep  our  readers  in  touch  with  the 
NBA.  Experience  covering  the  NBA  is 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  six  clips  to 
Sports  Editor  Phil  Moldenhauer,  Booth 
Newspapers,  217  N.  Sycamore,  Lans¬ 
ing,  Ml  48933.  Tel;  (517)  487-8888. 

SPORTS 

Our  sports  editor  needs  a  relief  pitcher 
to  help  cover  one  of  Ohio's  more  com¬ 
petitive  regions.  In  the  last  few  years, 
33  state  championships  of  both  genders 
have  come  from  our  coverage  area  con¬ 
taining  some  of  the  best  academic  and 
athletic  schcxils  in  the  state.  A  working 
knowledge  of  QuarkXPress  is  a  plus  at 
this  10,CXX)  circulation  daily.  Above  the 
averages  compensation  and  fringes. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to  Frank 
Snyder,  The  Daily  Standard,  P.O.  Box 
140,  Celina,  OH  45822. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT  REPORTER; 
Booth  Newspapers,  a  group  of  eight 
dailies  in  Michigan  with  600,000 
circulation,  needs  an  aggressive 
reporter  to  be  part  of  a  five-person 
teom  that  covers  the  state  departments, 
legislature  and  statewide  campaigns. 
Prefer  someone  who's  covered  educa¬ 
tion  issues.  Send  resume  and  six  clips  to 
Bureau  Chief  Meegan  Holland,  Booth 
Newspapers,  217  N.  Sycamore,  Lans¬ 
ing,  Ml  48933.  Tel;  (517)  487-8888. 


PURCHASE  THE 

1995 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 
Contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)  675-4380 


THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE  is  seeking 
experienced  professionals  for  the  four 
positions  listed  below.  The  Tribune  is  an 
independent,  family-owned  newspaper 
and  Utah's  No.  1  medium  for  news  and 
commentary  in  a  competitive  market. 

Minimum  requirements:  3  years  news¬ 
paper  or  wire  service  experience. 
Fluency  in  a  second  language  and/or 
work  experience  (or  an  academic  dis¬ 
cipline)  outside  of  communications  a 
bonus.  Salary  up  to  $42,000,  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience  and  expertise. 

Women,  people  of  color,  anglo  males 
and  anyone  else  qualified  are  erKOuroged 
to  apply.  The  positions: 

COPY  EDITOR;  Understanding  of 
notioTKil  and  wodd  events/issues,  famil¬ 
iarity  with  wire  copy,  editing,  page 
layout,  headline  writing,  combining 
and  condensing  stories,  slot  work  on  an 
8-person  National  Desk.  Passibility  of 
an  assistant  Natianal  Editor  appoint¬ 
ment. 

NEWS  REPORTER:  County  government 
beat  in  Salt  Lake  County.  This  person 
also  will  take  the  lead  in  covering  the 
region's  No.  1  problem:  growth. 

FEATURE  REPORTER:  An  excellent, 
productive  writer  knowledgeable  on 
a  number  of  subjects  who  can  write 
at  varying  lengths  and  meet  daily  and 
weekly  deadlines. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER:  Knowledge  of 
variety  af  business  and  economic 
topics.  High-tech  expertise  a  plus.  Can 
turn  insightful  stories  on  a  daily  basis. 

Send  application  (whose  receipt  will 
not  be  acknowledged  formally),  resume, 
examples  of  work  and  references  by 
October  30  to: 

Editor  James  E.  Shelledy 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
1 43  South  Main  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  841 1 1 

THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  is  hiring  pra- 
fessionals  for  several  open  newsroom 
positions.  Most  of  the  openings  have 
been  created  by  a  strike  at  the  newspa¬ 
per.  All  hires  will  be  permanent. 

EDITORIAL  WRITERS:  We  seek  candi¬ 
dates  with  a  passion  for  public  affairs 
and  the  ability  to  express  it  lucidly  and 
persuasively.  Our  palitics  are 
pragmatically  progressive;  we  are 
especially  interested  in  writers  with 
expertise  in  foreign  affairs  and 
economic  issues,  and  with  a  flair 
for  humorous  and  offbeat  editorials. 
Previous  editorial  writing  experience  is 
desirable  but  not  mandatory;  strong 
reporting  skills  are  essential. 

Joe  Grimm 

Recruiting  and  Development  Editor 
Detroit  Free  Press 
321  W.  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Detroit,  Ml  48226 

(800)  678-6400,  ext.  6490 
Fax;  (313)  222-5981 


THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  is  hiring  pro¬ 
fessionals  for  several  open  newsroom 
isositions.  Most  of  the  openings  have 
been  created  by  a  strike  at  the  newspa¬ 
per.  All  hires  will  be  permanent. 

GRAPHICS  REPORTER 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  seeking  a 
graphics  reporter.  Applicants  shoulcTbe 
seasoned  reporters  who  can 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  seek  ave¬ 
nues  to  explain  news  visually.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  be  able  to  build  bridges 
among  newsroom  departments  ancT  to 
work  as  a  team  with  journalists  of  dif¬ 
ferent  disciplines.  Macintosh  experience 
is  a  must. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  a  group 
of  progressive,  seasoned  graphics 
journalists,  please  contact: 


THE  INDEPENDENT  RECORD,  o 
division  of  Lee  Enterprises,  a  daily 
14,500  circulation  newspaper  is  recruit¬ 
ing  a  sports  writer.  Covers  high  school 
and  college  sports,  rodeo,  horse  racing, 
minor  league  baseball  and  amateur 
hockey.  Copy  desk  and  layout  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  2-3  years  experience 
required.  Nights  and  weekends. 
Excellent  Benefit  Package.  Send  resume 
and  3  NON  RETURNABLE  clips  to: 

Sports  Writer 

Helena  Independent  Record 
Box  4249 
Helena,  MT  59604 
Post  Mark  Deodline:  Nov.  4,  1 995 
THE  SEAHLE  TIMES  is  looking  for  on 
assistant  sports  editor  to  wonc  either 
with  the  desk  editors  or  with  the  writing 
staff,  depending  on  a  probable 
reorganization  of  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  Management  experience  on  a 
metro  daily  a  must.  Please  send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  samples  of  stories 
you've  directed  to  Millie  Quon,  AME, 
Seattle  Times,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle, 

WA  981 1 1 .  No  calls,  pleose. _ 

THE  SHELBYVILLE  (Indiana)  News,  a 
progressive,  award-winning  1 1 ,500 
circ.  PM  daily,  wants  two  reporters  with 
3-4  years  daily  newspaper  experience. 
Candidates  must  be  detailed  oriented, 
accurate,  good  at  analyzing  issues  and 
know  how  to  give  readers  substance 
and  depth  in  stories.  Positions  are  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  with  emphasis  on 
county  government,  cops  and  courts. 
Midwest  candidates  preferred.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  clips  to  Editor,  The 
Shelbyville  News,  P.O.  Box  750, 

Shelbyville,  IN  46176. _ 

THE  SEAHLE  TIMES  needs  to  add  a 
major-beat  reporter  to  its  sports  staff. 
Applicants  must  have  solid  reporting 
skills,  and  an  ability  to  write  trend,  ana¬ 
lytic  and  entertaining  pieces.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  clips  to: 

Millie  Quan/AME 
Seattle  Times 
P.O.  Box  70 
Seattle,  WA  981 1 1 
No  calls,  please. 


Joe  Grimm 

Recruiting  and  Development  Editor 
Detroit  Free  Press 
321  W.  Lafayette  Blvd. 
Detroit,  Ml  48226 
(800)  678-6400,  ext.  6490 
Fax:  (313)  222-5981 
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WANTED;  Full-time  telephony  writer  for 
weekly  news  magazine  that  covers  the 
coble  and  telecommunications  industry 
worldwide.  Beat  includes  regional  Bell 
operating  companies  and  cable  com¬ 
panies,  as  well  as  Independent  tele¬ 
phone,  PCS,  long-distance  and 
alternate  access  companies  and  indus¬ 
try-related  trade  organizations.  At  least 
two  years  experience  required,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  a  daily  newsfjaper,  news 
magazine,  trade  magazine  or  wire  ser¬ 
vice.  Send  resume,  clips,  unedited  hard 
copy  and  references  to  Box  07560, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORK  ALONGSIDE  THE  BEST!!  Expe¬ 
rienced  investigative  reporter  needed  to 
join  award-winning  news  team  at 
North  Carolina  weekly.  Applicants  must 
have  impeccable  reporting  and 
newswriting  skills,  be  politically  savvy, 
and  write  with  a  distinctive  voice.  Letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  The  Independent, 
P.O.  Box  2690,  Durham,  NC  2^1 5. 


WRITER  -  The  country's  premier  risk- 
analysis  firm  is  seeking  a  writer  with 
flair,  an  eye  for  detail,  a  strong  interest 
in  foreign  affairs,  an  analytical  bent 
and  the  discipline  to  learn  and  adapt  to 
a  unique  style  and  format.  Position 
requires  relocation  in  Miami.  The  right 
candidate  can  earn  $50K  compensa¬ 
tion  package,  plus  generous  fringes. 
Resume  and  writing  samples  to:  The 
Ackerman  Group,  1666  Kennedy 
Causeway,  Suite  700,  Miami  Beach,  FL 
33141. 


MEDIA  MANAGER 


EDITORIAL 


WANTED:  SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  in  Indiana  just  outside  Chi¬ 
cago,  nos  an  apening  for  a  sports 
editor  in  a  competitive  market.  The 
person  we  are  seeking  will  have  a 
brood  newsroom  background  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  supervision  and 
management  experience,  creative 
sports  coverage  ideas,  line-editing, 
pagination,  design  and  organization. 
We  need  a  proven  communicative  and 
principled  journalist  who's  not  afraid  to 
take  risks,  has  vision  and  a  sense  of 
urgency.  If  that's  you,  we  urge  you  to 
call  Managing  Editor  Kay  Manning  at 
(800)  753-5533  (ext.  3150)  or  (219) 
881-3150  after  10  a.m..  Central  Time, 
weekdays.  Women  and  people  of  color 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 


WITH  THE  RETIREMENT  of  a  colleague, 
our  senior  news  writer  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  desk.  To  replace  him,  we'll 
need  an  experienced,  productive  and 
accurate  reporter,  equally  at  home  with 
hard  news  and  features.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits  -  and  the 
heart  of  Cajun  Country.  A  1 5,000  daily 
(Mon-Fri.  PM,  Sat-Sun.  AM.),  we're 
the  Louisiana  Press  Associatian's 
Newspaper  of  the  Year  in  our  division 
for  the  second  straight  year.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Ted 
Truby,  editor.  The  Daily  Iberian,  P.O. 
Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562,  or 
call  (318)  365-6773  after  11:00  a.m. 
CDT. 


MEDIA  MANAGER 


A  Call  for  Volunteers 

...  to  support  the  emerging  democracies 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

Media  management  experts  are  needed  to  work  with  their 
counterparts  to  develop  the  independent  press. 


*  Financial  Management  *  Advertising  &  Public  Relations 

*  Editorial  Management  •  Media  Ethics 

*  Distribution  &  Circulation  *  Sales  &  Marketing 

*  Communications  Law  •  Print  &  Broadcast  Journalism 

Two  years  professional  experience  and  a  minimum 
commitment  of  three  months  in  the  host  country  required. 

AVID  Volunteers  may  serve  in:  Albania,  Bulgaria, 

Croatia,  Czech  Republic,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Romania,  Russia, 
Slovakia  and  Ukraine. 

For  an  American  Volunteers  for  International 
Development  (AVID)  application,  please  send  SASE  to: 

National  Forum  Foundation 
AVID  Application  5 

511  C  Street  NE,  Washington  DC  20002 


WRITER/EDITOR 

Publisher  of  World's  most  widely  read 
Astrological  Publication  seeks  highly 
motivated,  talented,  full-time  Writer- 
Editor  for  its  Monthly  Publication,  a  Suc¬ 
cess  Magazine.  Must  be  a  positive 
thinker  and  "Wordsmith"  who  can  write, 
re-write  and  polish  information-packed 
copy.  The  genius  we  are  looking  for  will 
be  groomed  for  our  Editor-in-Chief  posi¬ 
tion.  Pleasant  westside  Los  Angeles 
Office  with  great  people.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and 
abilities,  plus  excellent  benefits  and 
potential  prafit-sharing.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples,  particularly  any 
short  articles  or  stories,  to:  International 
Publisher,  Bax  A,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 
90213. 


$35,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Reading  books.  Toll  Free  1  (800)  898- 
9778  ^t.  R-51 89  (or  details. 


INFORMATION  SERVICES 


THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  is  hiring  pro¬ 
fessionals  for  several  open  newsroom 
positions.  Most  of  the  openings  have 
been  created  by  a  strike  at  the  newspa¬ 
per.  All  hires  will  be  permanent. 

UBRARIAN/ 

INFORMATION  SPECIAUST 

The  Free  Press  is  looking  for  people 
interested  in  helping  us  move  our 
library  from  a  text-and-picture-based 
references  operation  to  a  fully- 
functional  information  factory  which 
provides  service  for  our  editors, 
reporters  and  photographers,  provides 
response  for  outside  (public)  informa¬ 
tion  inquiries,  develops  new  information 
products  (databases,  mail,  autotext  and 
tax-on-demand)  and  helps  to  staff  and 
establish  the  Free  Press'  Internet  pre¬ 
sence,  now  set  for  eady  1 996. 

We  are  looking  for  people  who  are 
ready  to  transcend  and  expand  the  tra¬ 
ditional  boundaries  and  services  of 
newspaper  libraries  while  being 
respectful  of  the  standard  and  ongoing 
duties  (magazine  ordering,  newspaper 
procurement,  photographic  collection 
maintenance.) 

If  yau  are  interested,  you  can: 

•Send  a  resume  to  John  Smyntek, 
Director  of  the  Library,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  321  W.  Lafayette,  Detroit,  Ml 
48226. 

•Fax  the  resume  to  (31 3)  223-4600. 
•E-Mail  it  to  Smyntek  at 
JOHNES8686@AOL.COM 

Applicants  desiring  more  information 
may  call  Smyntek  at  (313)  222-5169 
an)4ime. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

AGGRESSIVE  MEDIUM-SIZED  daily  in 
Zone  4  is  looking  (or  a  director  of  pho¬ 
tography  who  can  take  charge  of  a  six- 
person  department.  We  want  an 
excellent  shooter  who  has  the  ability  to 
lead  and  teach.  Submit  resume  to  Box 
07542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

None  of  us  can  estimate  what  we  do  when 
we  do  it  from  instinct. 

Luigi  Pirandello 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ASSISTANT  PHOTO  EDITOR 
Night  shift  (5-1 1  p.m.)  photo  editor 
needed  for  fast  paced  celebrity/news 
photo  agency.  Work  with  photo¬ 
graphers,  write  captions,  edit  photos 
and  scan  them  to  overseas  agents  and 
on-line  services.  Prior  editorial  photo 
editing  experience  required,  ability  to 
work  under  deadlines  a  must.  Resume 
to:  EDITOR,  London  Terrace,  P.O.  Box 
20236,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


PRESSROOM 


NEWSPAPER  INSERTER  OPERATOR 
NIGHTS/FULL-TIME 

Must  have  minimum  of  1  year  experi¬ 
ence.  1472  Sheridan  on-line.  A.R.S. 
Hands-on  supervisor  of  a  crew  of  6  to 
8. 

Send  resume  or  apply: 

Personnel  Office 

Waterbury  Republican-American 
389  Meadow  Street 
P.O.  Box  2090 
Waterbury,  CT  06722 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRESSPERSON:  The  Wichita  Eagle 
needs  a  full-time  pressperson.  Jour¬ 
neyman  letterpress  qualifications  are 
required.  Experience  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  of  Flexo  equip¬ 
ment  is  preferred.  Competitive  pay  and 
benefits  package.  Apply  to  The  Wichita 
Eagle,  Human  Resources  Department, 
P.O.  Box  820,  Wichita,  KS  67202- 
0820,  (316)  268-6464. 


THE  UNION-TRIBUNE  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY  is  the  publisher  of  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune,  the  largest  daily 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  San  Diego 
County  and  the  second  largest  in 
Southern  California.  We  currently  hove 
the  following  position  available  in  our 
pressroom: 

PRESSROOM  OPERATIONS 
MANAGER 

Responsibilities  will  include  developing 
a  superior  organization  by  coaching 
current  management  and  employees, 
developing  and  implementing  new 
ideas  to  improve  products  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  monitoring  all  newsprint-related 
issue  and  inventories  at  all  three 
storage  sites,  overseeing  unloading  of 
all  ships,  boxcars  and  newsprint  handl¬ 
ing.  The  individual  will  also  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  working  with  other  departments 
to  meet  pressroom  goals,  supplying 
information  related  to  budget  issues, 
and  coordinating  all  department  test¬ 
ing. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  at  least 
5  years  pressroom  management  expe¬ 
rience,  excellent  interpersonal  skills  and 
strong  problem  solving  abilities. 

Please  send  your  resume  with  salary 
requirements/history  to; 

The  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

Human  Resources  Department 
Job  #  75-95/CH 
P.O.  Box  191 

San  Diego,  CA  921 1 2-4106 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Positions  Wanted  advertteers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  Janua  ry  1, 1995 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.45  per  iine,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  iine,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.66  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  hsettion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditionoi  line  In  copy.  Count  os  on  oddtrionol  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Safurday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  S95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8iP. 

DEADLINE;  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification. 


Authorized  Signature. 


JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR,  strong 
teaching  track  record,  wants  term  or 
tenure-track  appointment  for  spring  or 
foil  of  1996.  Strong  writing,  computer- 


assisted  journolism  skills.  Well  and 
recently  published  in  major  pub¬ 
lications.  Foreign  correspondent  in 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  Latin  America. 
M.A.J.,  fluent  Spanish.  Bill  Wright,  714 
3rd  Ave.  South,  Columbus,  MS  39701 . 
Tel:  (601)  329-0097,  fax  (601)  329- 
7458. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


LOOKING  FOR  A  NEW  Direction  lead¬ 
ing  to  greater  profitability?  Publisher/ 
Ad  Director  seeks  new  challenge.  Elox 
07532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS  and  NEW  PUB¬ 
LICATIONS  specialist:  from  creating 
business  plans  to  developing  editorid 
product  and  advertising  base.  Prefer 
Zones  1-5.  Experience  in  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Reply  to  Box  07540, 


SUCCESSFUL  EXECUTIVE  available. 
Publisher/ Advertising  executive  with 
over  29  years  of  success  is  available  for 
the  right  opportunity  and  location. 
Experience  in  metros,  suburbans, 
weeklies  and  radio.  A  true  generalist 
who  has  had  an  impeccable  track 
record  as  a  publisher,  ad  director  and 
administration  VP.  Tenacious  and 
hard/smart  working.  Currently 
employed.  Will  relocate  for  a  quality 
opportunity  and  location.  Reply  to  Box 
07559,  Eaitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


SALES  MANAGER.  1 5  years  experi 
ence.  All  phases  of  selling  subscrip 
tions,  seeks  in-house  crew  program 
small  to  medium  market.  Reply  to  585 
Medallion  #202,  Las  Vegas,  NV  891 22 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITER 
seeks  new  environment  with  mid-to- 
metro  paper  in  midwest  or  west.  Major 
college  and  golf  coverage  are 
strengths.  Box  07562,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  displaced  by  strike. 
Veteran  of  top  metro  clailies,  seeks  new 
work  in  midv^st.  Reply  to  Box  07557, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


FREELANCE  WRITER  seeking  work  in 
Zone  9,  Seattle-Tacoma  region.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  community  newspapers;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  articles  published.  Very  strong 
on  features  and  intervieivs.  M.  Swartz, 
P.O.  Box  8734,  Tacoma,  WA  98418- 
0734. _ 

NEW  CHALLENGE  sought  by  versatile, 
creative  editor  at  small  New  York  daily. 
5  years  each  as  editor  and  reporter. 
Writes  with  wit,  strong  in  features.  Com¬ 
munity  news  No.  1  priority.  Seeking 
editor  position  at  small  or  medium 
paper  or  writer  at  larger.  Northeast 
preferred.  Reply  to  Box  (5/561 ,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  E-mail  Chris  B6683 
@aol.com. 


SOLID  PERFORMER  at  all  positions 
seeks  spot  on  management  team  of 
small-to-medium-sized  daily  in  Zone  2, 
3,  or  4.  Award-winning  reporter, 
editorial  writer,  managed  reporters, 
newsroom  budgets  for  5  1/2  years. 
Call  Mark  at  (606)  277-7757. 


STRONG  WRITER-EDITOR  wants  edit¬ 
ing,  editorial  writer,  columnist,  report¬ 
ing,  writing  coach  or  challenging  slot  in 
daily,  we^ly  or  other  publication,  or 
broadcast  or  public  relations.  Well  and 
recently  published  in  major  pub¬ 
lications.  Foreign  correspondent  in 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  Latin  America. 
Fluent  in  Spanish.  Bill  Wright,  714  3rd 
Ave.  South,  Columbus,  MS  39701.  Tel: 
(601 )  329-0097,  fox  (601 )  329-7458. 


WANT  TO  PUMP  new  life  into  your 
business  section?  Hire  an  experienced 
building  industry  professional  who  con 
write!  Would  like  to  cover  Residential- 
Commercial  construction  and  Real 
Estate.  Newhouse  School  graduate. 


WIN95  IS  NOT  THE  LATEST  STATE 
LOTTERY!  If  your  readers  care,  I  can 
help  as  your  free-lance  computer 
simplifier.  My  day  job  is  running  a 
crew  of  computer  networking  trainers, 
and  I  have  written  extensively  for  a 
trade  publication  (circ:40,(XX))  on  that 
topic.  I  am  a  certified  Novell  and 
Microsoft  trainer,  with  a  Ph.D.  in  Adult 
Ed  to  boot.  I  attend  several  nwjor  com¬ 
puter  conventions  annually.  For  clips/ 
resume,  call  Rich  Rose  at  (203)  2/6- 
1285  or  (203)  628-7317. 


Credit  Card  # . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $  — 

EditorS'Publisher 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Chris  Lamb _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  PESSIMISTIC 
ABOUT  THEIR  PROFESSION 


A  NATIONAL  SURVEY  of  editorial 
cartoonists  revealed  considerable  pes¬ 
simism  about  the  state  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  About  55%  of  the  respondents 
called  it  “bad”  and  34%  had  mixed 
feelings.  Only  11%  rated  it  as  “good.” 

Editorial  page  editors,  who  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey,  were  more  divid¬ 
ed  on  the  state  of  cartooning  between 
“bad”  (39%),  “mixed”  (29%)  and 
“good”  (32%). 

Overall,  the  survey  found  much 
agreement  between  cartoonists  and  ed¬ 
itors  —  with  some  exceptions,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  state  of  cartooning  ques¬ 
tion.  The  survey  of  118  cartoonists  and 
105  editors  was  conducted  earlier  this 
year.  The  response  rate  was  60%  for 
cartoonists  and  49%  for  editors. 

Anecdotal  evidence  indicates  that 
the  number  of  cartoonists  working  for 
daily  newspapers  is  shrinking.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  many  cartoonists  have  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  firings,  resigna¬ 
tions  or  layoffs.  Others  have  become 
unemployed  when  newspapers  folded 
or  merged.  Vacancies  because  of  retire¬ 
ments  are  often  going  unfilled.  Only 
about  100  of  the  nation’s  1,500  dailies 
have  their  own  cartoonist  on  staff. 
Most  newspapers  opt  for  syndicated 
cartoons,  which  cost  considerably  less 
than  paying  the  salary  and  benefits  of 
a  staff  cartoonist. 

The  aforementioned  was  not  news 
to  cartoonists.  No  cartoonist  said  that 
it  was  easy  for  a  cartoonist  to  find  a  job 
at  a  newspaper,  while  just  4%  of  edi¬ 
tors  did.  Only  14%  of  the  cartoonists 
and  22%  of  the  editors,  respectively, 
agreed  with  the  statement  that  there 
were  more  opportunities  for  cartoon¬ 
ists  today  than  there  were  10  years  ago. 

Chris  Lamb  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  Old  Dominion  University 
in  Norfolk,  Va.  He  conducted  the 
survey  of  cartoonists  and  editors  with 
Dr.  Nancy  Brendlinger,  assistant 
professor  at  Bowling  Green  State 
University  in  Ohio. 


Cartoonists  cited  more  than  just  the 
staggering  newspaper  industry  or  con¬ 
flicts  with  editors  for  the  declining 
state  of  the  art.  They  also  mentioned 
artistic  reasons,  such  as  the  emphasis 
on  gag  cartoons  over  strong  satire  and 
“political  correctness,”  which  has  been 
associated  with  a  heightened  sense  of 
sensitivity  on  the  part  of  certain  eth¬ 
nic,  religious  or  other  groups  toward 
any  negative  portrayal  of  them.  Car¬ 
toonists  were  more  likely  than  editors 
(71%  to  44%)  to  say  that  “political  cor¬ 
rectness”  has  made  cartooning  weaker. 

One  cartoonist  summarized  the  state 
of  the  art  as  follows:  “Large  buyouts 
and  political  correctness,  plus  the  loss 
of  the  art  of  drawing,  makes  me  con¬ 
cerned.”  Others  blamed  gag  cartoons 
and  overly-cautious  editors.  One  car¬ 


toonist  in  the  survey  described  the 
state  of  the  art  bluntly  by  saying,  “It’s 
in  the  toilet.” 

The  survey’s  findings  confirm  the 
opinion  of  Signe  Wilkinson,  immedi¬ 
ate  past  president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Editorial  Cartoonists,  who 
said  last  year  in  E&P  that  the  country’s 
cartoonists  “are  under  a  lot  of  pres¬ 
sure”  as  newspapers  fold,  make  staff 
cuts,  or  encourage  “bland,  gag-orient¬ 
ed  cartoons  rather  than  hard-hitting 
ones.” 

The  survey  also  focused  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  cartoonists  and  edi¬ 
tors.  It  was  primarily  interested  in  the 
following  questions:  “Do  cartoonists 
and  editors  have  different  perceptions 
of  the  function  of  the  cartoonist?”  and 


“Do  cartoonists  censor  themselves  on 
sensitive  material  because  they  do  not 
think  it  will  be  approved?”  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  differences  could  lead  to 
conflicts  between  the  two  groups. 

Researchers  Daniel  Riffe,  Don 
Sneed  and  Roger  Van  Ommeren  con¬ 
cluded,  nearly  a  decade  ago,  that  car¬ 
toonists’  opinions  often  conflicted 
with  those  of  their  editor,  publisher  or 
editorial  board.  They  said  that  differ¬ 
ences  between  cartoonists  and  their 
superiors  could  lead  to  job  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  negatively  impact  their  work. 
In  a  separate  article,  they  reported  that 
differences  in  opinion  between  car¬ 
toonists  and  their  editors  led  to  con¬ 
frontation,  conflict  and  career  moves. 

The  responses  to  the  survey  found 
that  cartoonists  and  editors  tended  to 


agree  on  the  function  of  the  cartoon. 
For  instance,  32%  of  cartoonists  and 
44%  of  editors,  respectively,  said  car¬ 
toonists  did  not  need  a  code  of  ethics. 
However,  editorial  page  editors  said 
they  were  better  than  cartoonists  at 
predicting  public  reactions  to  cartoons. 
Not  surprisingly,  cartoonists  disagreed. 

Nearly  all  cartoonists  and  editors 
said  there  was  a  connection  between 
freedom  from  restraint  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  cartoonist.  One  cartoonist 
said,  “Most  cartoonists  of  our  note 
have  95%  freedom.  It  is  that  5%  that 
determines  greatness.” 

Next,  cartoonists  and  editors  were 
in  agreement  on  the  following  state- 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  36) 
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Only  about  100  of  the  nation’s  1,500  dailies  have 
their  own  cartoonist  on  staff.  Most  newspapers  opt 
for  syndicated  cartoons,  which  cost  considerably 
less  than  paying  the  salary  and  benefits  of  a 
staff  cartoonist. 
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